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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Stephen P. Duggan is Director of the In- 
stitute of International Education. 


Chase Going Woodhouse is Director of the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, 
now established at Connecticut College for 
Women. Mrs. Woodhouse has frequently con- 
tributed to the Journat, and the Association 
has drawn heavily on her knowledge of wom- 
en's occupations and interpretation of future 
probabilities in that field. 


Laura Puffer Morgan, former member of 
the A.A.U.W. national Committee on Legis- 
lation, is in Geneva as observer for the 
National Council for Prevention of War. In 
February she wrote from London, where she 
was covering the Naval Conference: 

So far as I can judge from newspaper comments, 
reports, and correspondence of friends, the lesson 
of the Laval-Hoare incident has not been completely 
appreciated in the United States, where the effect 
seems to be an increased suspicion of European gov- 
ernments and the British Government in particular, 
rather than recognition of the fact that the British 
public can determine foreign policy when it cares to 
do so and that it is overwhelmingly committed to 
the system of collective security. 


Mary R. Beard is known to A.A.U.W. not 
only as writer, historian, and lecturer, but 


also as author of one of the “best sellers” 
among A.A.U.W. study guides, — the sylla- 
bus, A Changing Political Economy as It Affects 
Women. Mrs. Beard is giving much time just 
now to promoting the plan for a center for 
women’s archives, described in the January 
Journat. She has been successful in interesting 
the director of the Federal Writers’ Projects 
in the preservation of women’s records, and 
the Survey of Historical Records, one of the 
W.P.A. projects for writers, will make special 
note of all women’s records which may be 
discovered. 


All told, Grace Humphrey has spent four 
years in Poland. Her latest visit was for two 
years, ending last faJl. At the request of the 
Foreign Office she has written three books for 
English-speaking tourists: Poland Today, Come 
with Me through Krakow, and Come with Me 
through Poland; and her biography of Pilsudski 
will appear shortly. Miss Humphrey's Poland, 
the Unexplored, was published by Bobbs- 
Merrill. 


Bessie P. Erb, who is director of Old South 
Church School, Boston, has reconstructed 
some pictures of Cracow for Association 
members from her diary of a visit to Poland in 
1927. 
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The Status of the Cures of War 


By STEPHEN P. DUGGAN 


l Is a question whether war can ever 
be cured. It certainly cannot be cured 
by appeals to reason; it is the negation 
of reason. Nor by reference to ideals; in 
most cases its ideals are low ideals. Nor 
by covenants, treaties, rules and regula- 
tions, all of which will be broken when a 
state either deliberately or excitedly de- 
cides to fight. Nor by wishful thinking, 
which accomplishes nothing. The only 
cure for war is to determine the funda- 
mental causes and remove them. 

The causes of war may be classified into 
economic, political, military, and psy- 
chological. These are by no means mu- 
tually exclusive but shade into one an- 
other. 


I. Economic Causes oF WAR 


The first economic cause of war is the 
lack of raw materials upon the part of 
some of the great industrial states such 
as Japan and Italy. That situation is not a 
cause of dissatisfaction in time of peace. 
Every country is only too glad to see its 





This address was delivered at the Eleventh Con- 
ference on the Cause and Cure of War, Washington, 
D.C., January 21, 1936. 


raw materials sold to the citizens of other 
states who can pay for them. But this is 
not true in time of war, and such indus- 
trial countries as Italy, Germany, and 
Japan want to be able to control their 
own oil, cotton, copper, and other raw 
materials necessary not only to wage war 
but to live as an individual nation under 
modern conditions. The only cure for the 
situation that has received much con- 
sideration has been the possession of 
colonies. This is no cure or at best only a 
temporary cure. There is very little colo- 
nial space left for any unprovided state. 
Despite what is going on in China just 
now, Asia is practically closed to future 
colonialism. Africa has been practically 
completely divided up already; and more- 
over, while tropical Africa provides 
many valuable raw materials, it does not 
provide some of those most important and 
necessary for an individual state, e.g. oil. 
Finally, while the system of exploitative 
colonies that exists today will in all 
probability last for a long time yet, with 
growing race consciousness in Africa it is 
going to be increasingly difficult to main- 
tain the system. This has already been 
demonstrated in Asia. Witness Turkey 
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and Persia. The granting of independence 
to the Philippines by the United States 
will certainly stimulate the movement. 


Ly rue possession of colonies will not 
solve the problem of raw materials, is 
there any other solution? It seems to me 
that the only real solution was the one 
offered by a distinguished Belgian rep- 
resentative, Senator La Fontaine, at one 
of the earliest League of Nations meet- 
ings. He suggested the appointment by 
the League of a special committee to 
consider the allocation of raw materials 
among the different nations. His sugges- 
tion was then regarded as hopeless ideal- 
ism, and it was not revived until a few 
months ago by Sir Samuel Hoare. More- 
over, it would be futile to overlook the 
difficulties involved in the organization 
of a quota system based upon even pres- 
ent needs. But even the attempt might be 
effective in reducing the war psychosis. 
It would go some distance to reduce the 
envy of the ‘‘Have Nots,’’ like Japan 
and Italy, toward the ‘‘Haves,’’ like 
Russia and the United States. 

A second economic cause of war is ac- 
cess to markets. This is really a more 
difficult problem. Every nation is sover- 
eign and as such can at almost any time 
practically close its frontiers to foreign 
goods by means of quotas, exchange re- 
strictions, and the other devices of aut- 
archy. It can thereby divert its pur- 
chases from one country to another and 
bring an industry in the former country to 
ruin. The only solution of that particular 
problem is the demonstration of the fu- 
tility of autarchy and the need in the 
cause of enlightened self-interest to learn 
that no nation can sell if it will not buy. 
Secretary Hull’s program is the only 
sound program, i.e., the most-favored- 
nation clause vs. preference. Again the 
chief remedy offered so far is the posses- 
sion of colonies as markets for the goods 
of the home country. With the exception 
of a great dominion like India, the pos- 
session of exploitative colonies of the 
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African varieties provides no markets of 
any great value. Usually the population 
is too poor with too few wants. It is the 
nations with a high standard of living 
that offer the good markets. In almost 
every case exploitative colonies have been 
liabilities, mot assets, of the mother 
country. Individuals and groups have 
profited, but the government has had to 
make up the deficits in cost of adminis- 
tration. In the Mandates of the League 
of Nations, there is provision for the ad- 
mission of the goods of all countries upon 
an equality, and already the demand is 
being voiced on the part of the countries 
without colonies that the same principle 
be applied to all colonies. It should. Then 
we would hear less about the White 
Man’s burden. 


‘Tes third economic cause of war is the 
existence of surplus population, and the 
solution that has received chief consider- 
ation is again the possession of colonies 
to which the surplus population may go 
and from which raw materials may be 
secured for purposes of industrialization. 
We have already seen that in most cases 
such colonies do not provide the neces- 
sary raw materials for the home country. 
The claim of the need of colonies as out- 
lets for surplus population has practically 
no justification in fact. Japan secured 
Formosa in 1895, Korea in 1905, and 
South Manchuria at the same time. Yet 
in that time, covering a period of forty 
yeafs, not so many Japanese have emi- 
grated as equals the annual increase 
of population in Japan proper. In the 
distribution of territory in Africa which 
took place in 1885, Germany received 
large colonies in East Africa and South- 
west Africa, but when the World War 
broke out the total number of Germans 
who had emigrated to those colonies was 
only 22,000. Similarly, millions of Ital- 
ians have emigrated to the United States 
and to Argentina and Brazil, but practi- 
cally none to the Italian colonies. More- 
over, the Italian experience proves one 
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thing, viz., emigration is no solution of 
the problem of surplus population. The 
millions who emigrated from Italy simply 
made a void which was immediately filled 
by new births. The United States, Ar- 
gentina, and Brazil offer opportunities 
for improved living conditions. The 
Italian colonies do not, nor do those for 
which Italy is fighting at the present 
time. The demand for colonies is ani- 
mated chiefly by pure imperialism and 
the desire to have greater weight in the 
councils of the nations, and not to secure 
a better living for the people. If that were 
the objective, there would be no propa- 
ganda in Japan, Italy, and Germany for 
big families. 


II. Security 


Toe second cause of war is strategic 
necessity. Every country insists upon the 
need of self-defense. Every country is de- 
termined to have its army, navy, and air 
force at the height of perfection, if it can. 
The result is a race for supremacy. There 
is no cure for this cause of war but collec- 
tive security and the methods of attaining 
collective security, viz., sanctions. The 
application of sanctions to Italy in the 
Ethiopian affair is a great historical 
event, and if it should succeed would go 
far to make an imperialistic nation hesi- 
tate to violate its obligations in the fu- 
ture. The application of sanctions is a 
problem of enormous difficulty and com- 
plexity, and the present experience is of the 
greatest value in making us aware of these. 

Obtaining collective security is harder 
today than hitherto because of rise of 
dictatorships. When the school, the 
newspaper, the radio, and even the pul- 
pit — in fact every organ of public opin- 
ion — is controlled by the government, 
no one can foretell what such a state will 
do. The difficulty of operating a League 
of Nations made up half of democracies 
and half of autocracies is almost insuper- 
able. Mr. Lincoln’s dictum that the 
United States could not remain half slave 
and half free might be applied to the 





League of Nations. It is difficult for the 
League to remain half autocratic and half 
democratic, though because of the hor- 
rible nature of war, it is worth trying. 
But the constant placing by Germany of 
obstacles to action while she was a 
member of the League has been removed 
by her withdrawal. And it must not be 
forgotten that though Italy has remained 
in the League, Mussolini has been one of 
its severest critics and probably has little 
use for it. Finally, collective security will 
never be attained unless the United 
States is in the collection, and at present 
there is little evidence that the United 
States will enter the League. 


III. Psycnotocic Causzs 


‘Tas third cause of war is psychologic. 
It is a matter primarily of race and color. 
As long as discrimination against people 
of other color than white is maintained, 
bitterness and even hatred will exist that 
can easily lead to friction. The exclusion 
provision of our Immigration Law was a 
political dodge in the campaign of 1924 
to capture the votes of the Pacific Coast 
states. It has been regarded ever since by 
the Japanese people as an insult and an 
attempt to maintain them in a state of 
inferiority. It has made them regard the 
United States as their real enemy. As 
putting Japanese on the immigration 
quota upon an equality with all other 
nations would only permit 148 Japanese 
to enter the United States annually, it 
seems absurd to retain such an obstacle 
to good feeling. 

While difference of color is often identi- 
cal with difference of race it is not neces- 
sarily so. There is no difference in color 
between Germans and neighboring peo- 
ples, but the group in control of Germany 
today insists there is a difference in race, 
that theirs is a purely Nordic race which 
history has shown to be superior to any 
other, and this despite the fact that all 
scholarly research into the problem of 
race concludes that as the result of the 
great migrations of peoples, the innumer- 
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able wars and transfers of territory, and 
the expulsion of peoples from one coun- 
try to another, there is no such thing as a 
pure race. At the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference, Japan tried to secure the incor- 
poration of a provision in the Convenant 
of the League of Nations against race 
discrimination in the conduct of inter- 
national affairs, but failed. 

Part of this problem is contained in the 
Minority Clauses of the Versailles Peace 
Treaty. Every student of European his- 
tory knows that the nationalism of the 
‘“‘buried’’ nations in the Austrian, the 
Russian, and the German empires was a 
potent cause of the World War. The 
Minorities Treaties were a laudable at- 
tempt to eliminate one cause of war. But 
the trouble was that they were poorly en- 
forced and that they included only a few 
nations. Those nations that were com- 
pelled to sign the treaties, did so with a 
feeling of resentment because they felt 
that they were singled out as likely to be 
unjust in their relations with their mi- 
nority peoples. A universal system would 
remove this stigma. There is not the 
slightest intention on the part of the 
nations having minority treaties to en- 
force them. Poland last year practically 
informed the League of Nations that it 
was going to abrogate the minority 
treaties. 


IV. Poxrricat Causes 


Taur brings us to the most important 
cause of war, viz., the political. This is 
inherent in the doctrine of national sov- 
ereignty which predicates that a nation 
has the absolute right to decide for itself 
its own affairs, internal and foreign, 
without interference from outside. A 
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corollary of this is that the nation must 
use every method to strengthen itself not 
only in order that it may have greater 
weight in the councils of the nations but 
to be assured of its independence and 
actual existence. Hence it must develop its 
own industries and exclude the products 
of foreign industries, it must secure the 
control of its needed raw materials, and 
possess its own colonies, it must try to 
bring within its sovereignty populations 
of the same nationality across the borders 
in surrounding countries; in other words, 
it must insist upon the very things that I 
have pointed out as obstacles to the cure 
of war. As mentioned already, the rise of 
dictatorships in Europe has made inter- 
national cooperation extremely difficult 
if not impossible. 

It is certainly a source of gratification 
that at least the first step toward some 
control of the anarchy of national sov- 
efeignty has been taken in the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations and the 
attempt at collective security. The League 
of Nations is a weak affair yet and that 
is understandable. The League can be 
strengthened only by a process of en- 
lightenment proving that unjustifiable 
national ambitions must give way to the 
need of international peace. With the 
establishment of dictatorships, control- 
ling the sources of public opinion, and 
the revival of militarism with its belief 
in the efficacy of force, this is going to be 
a slow process. Let us hope that it may be 
accomplished before the close of the 
present century and without another 
catastrophe like the World War. That 
means two generations, which in the 
long history of man might enable us to be 
content. 
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Some Trends in Women's 
Work Today « $¢%0¢%%%¢ 


INCE its establishment in 1929, the In- 
S stitute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions has endeavored to place before the 
young women in college and the women 
in business or a profession indications of 
the job situation as they could be caught 
in our whirlwind economic system. 

During the past year statistical mate- 
rial on women’s work has been brought 
together in an effort to obtain a picture of 
how women have been employed since 
1900. Thousands of percentages have been 
run, showing increases and decreases, 
decade by decade, in each occupation, age 
group, and marital status group. These 
will be published shortly. Detailed figures 
will not be given here, only some of their 
implications as interpreted by the general 
findings of the Institute studies. 

Population changes have an influence 
on employment. What will be the effect of 
the fact that women have been increasing 
in our total population more rapidly 
than have men? This is more marked in 
some localities than in others, but even in 
the Far West, the traditional story-book 
masculine stronghold, during the past 
census decade women increased 50.5 per 
cent, men 43.5 per cent. If we limit our 
figures to persons 10 years of age and 
over, comparable figures are 54.5 per cent 
increase for women, 45.6 per cent increase 
for men. Further, in the country as a 
whole, the male population increased at a 
gteater rate than did the number of men 


Part of a talk given at Hunter College, December 
13, 1935. 


A Forecast of Opportunities for 
Women in a New Industrial Era 


By CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


employed; female population increased at 
a lesser rate than did the number of 
women employed. In brief, women are 
definitely not only a part of the working 
world, they are tending more and more to 
enter gainful employment. Many other 
figures might be quoted, but what of their 
implications? 


Taz first thing which all of us inter- 
ested in women’s work must remember is 
that jobs have social and economic set- 
tings. They are not isolated phenomena, 
something in and of themselves. This is 
the first lesson the Institute has learned 
concerning women’s work. 

We are convinced that the young 
woman who would be a real success must 
think not solely in terms of women’s 
work, of women’s problems, but in 
terms of community problems. There are 
no purely women’s problems. True, in the 
recent past married women, for example, 
have been and still are being dismissed 
from employment. The old cry, ““Women’s 
place is in the home,"’ has regained its 
volume and echoes through editorials and 
private pronouncements. Women must 
meet this attack; but they must remember 
that it is not enough to back the woman 
on the job. Her dismissal or the threat of 
dismissal is but the symptom of a more 
profound dislocation; it is the result of 
the frantic efforts of a community panic- 
stricken in the face of wholesale depres- 
sion. Fight for the right of women to 
work, we must; but still more important 
is the necessity to think, plan, and work 
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for the elimination of unemployment and 
for the prevention of another such cycle 
of years as we have just passed through. 
The relationship of the job to our whole 
social structure is a question we cannot 
avoid. In discussing jobs for women the 
vital necessity of women’s intelligent 
participation in public affairs is the first 
point to stress. 

What basis do we have for such a state- 
ment? 

First, figures indicate that for the pres- 
ent, at least, women are in the economic 
world to stay. Women must realize that 
they are a definite part of the economic 
system. Too many women still enter their 
first job with the feeling that it will be 
temporary, that shortly they will marry 
and will no longer have to be interested 
in the world of work. Each census year 
sees both absolutely and relatively more 
women employed. Now one in less than 
four is a wage earner. Further, the aver- 
age age of the working woman is slowly 
rising and the percentage of married 
women employed has risen. In 1910, 5.6 
per cent of all married women were em- 
ployed; in 1930, 11.7 per cent were so re- 
turned. Put it another way: in 1900 mar- 
tied women made up 15 per cent of all 
working women; in 1930 the proportion 
had increased to 29 per cent. Again, the 
number of working married women has 
increased at a more rapid rate than has 
the number of single women employed. 
Between 1920 and 1930 the number of 
married women employed increased by 60 
per cent; the total number of married 
women in the country increased by 23 per 
cent, in the urban population by 34 per 
cent; all employed women increased by 29 
per cent. The trend toward married 
women’s work is clearly indicated. 

Women are employed more years, as is 
reflected in the age of the working 
woman. In 1920, 20.6 per cent of em- 
ployed women were under 20 years of 
age; in 1930, these younger women were 
only 15.5 per cent of the total number 
gainfully employed. 


Women then must consider themselves 
as a group, and more and more, as in- 
dividuals, permanent members of the 
work-a-day world. They must take an 
active part in our economic reorganiza- 
tion if they wish to create a world where 
they will find suitable work. 


Aworuer fact really to absorb is that of 
the interdependence of all of us. We know 
from our economic texts all about the in- 
dustrial revolution, steam, steel, and 
electricity, large-scale production, pro- 
duction today for sales and consumption 
many months and even years in the future, 
dependence on supplies of raw material, 
and so on. 

But how often do we stop to realize 
how many million individual actions 
must dovetail into a whole, that we may 
live as we do? Take something as every- 
day as our breakfast menu. How many 
persons have cooperated to enable us to 
have grapefruit, toast, and coffee! The 
farmer, the fruit grower, the railroad and 
steamship owners and workers, the dis- 
tributors down to the corner grocer. 
The iron to make the steel for the rails 
over which the refrigerator cars brought 
the grapefruit was dug a long, long time 
before we even thought we might want 
grapefruit this morning. This is just one 
very elementary illustration. Each hour 
of the day could bring many more to 
show that we are all interdependent one 
on the other, and that our entire scheme 
of living is based on the group. 

This means we share the benefits and 
the detriments of our economic system 
with each other. We must apply this per- 
sonally. We, the educated women of the 
country, cannot hope to find even a modi- 
cum of security, interesting work, satis- 
faction and comfort, unless we use our 
superior training and advantages to help 
organize the world. From individual to 
nation, mutual dependence is the key 
note. 

Not only as workers, but also as owners 
of property and as consumers, women 
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have a real stake in seeing that economic 
life is better planned. Even the home- 
staying woman must be interested in the 
economic life of her community, for the 
one great lesson the past few years have 
taught us is that we go up or down to- 
gether. If the community does not pros- 
per the individuals in the community will 
suffer. From even a selfish point of view 
each one of us must be interested in seeing 


that all the rest of us get on as well as pos- 
sible. 


Ly college education is to equip a 
young woman for the world today it 
must provide her with two things — (1) 
ability to recognize and willingness to 
face social problems, and tools to enable 
her to cooperate as an intelligent citizen 
in attacking them, and (2) ability to ad- 
just. The colleges must turn out young 
women capable not only of finding a 
niche for themselves in the working 
world, but of helping to solve its prob- 
lems. Today democracy and feminism will 
be saved together or go down together. 
Women have the choice: intelligent par- 
ticipation in public affairs or the loss of 
all their hard-won economic gains. The 


European situation need only be men- 





tioned. 

Slowly we are evolving a picture of a 
world organized on a new economic basis, 
a world where those willing to work will 
find worth-while pursuits, where young 
people will have adequate schooling, 
where those temporarily unemployed 
will have some income, where balanced 
programs will replace the ups and downs 
of blind risk-taking, where there will be 
a wider distribution of wealth; a world 
where security will be more stressed than 
speculation and where chance will be re- 
placed by informed intelligence. In brief, 
the ideas long held by a few thinkers are 
permeating the business and political 
groups, and a definite goal to be reached 
through group planning is being substi- 
tuted for the goal of purely individual ef- 
fort and individual success. 





Social planning does not mean social- 
ism, dictatorship, or bureaucracy. Our 
task is to give full play to individual 
initiative while maintaining collective 
control in the public interest. 

The world will not be remade in a day. 
No sane person expects intelligence sud- 
denly to be substituted for tradition, 
prejudice, habit, indifference, and emo- 
tional reaction. No one plan, no one man 
or group is capable of changing the situa- 
tion. We must look to a long series of im- 
provements carried out in detail in each 
locality rather than to one centralized, 
major, immediate plan. The whole mass 
of educated people must be responsible 
for looking to the future, for seeing that 
the costs of social progress are fairly dis- 
tributed. 


Us recently economic and political 
literacy has not been a main objective of 
the colleges for women. But this is chang- 
ing — has changed. A meeting to discuss 
preparation of college women for public 
affairs held last spring at Connecticut 
College brought deans and professors 
from the women’s colleges all along the 
Atlantic Coast — eager to discuss the 
problem and unanimous as to its impor- 


~ tance. 


And not only is participation in public 
affairs called for. Intelligent participation 
means economic intelligence. We have to 
brush the cobwebs out of our economic 
thinking, and bring it up to date. It is 
amazing that in a day when invention 
has made possible a standard of living for 
the masses higher than the utopians 
dreamed of two or three centuries ago, we 
should still be basing our practices and 
theories on an economics of scarcity, that 
we should still cling to the old “lump of 
labor’’ theory and talk as if the work of 
the world were limited. 

For there is no truth in those theories. 
The work of the world is not limited. 
There is not just a certain amount of work 
to be divided among us. True, today, jobs 
are limited. But that is because we have 
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lacked imagination in seeing how to or- 
ganize the work which needs to be done 
into jobs for individual men and women 
to do. We have engineering knowledge 
and experience capable of developing pro- 
duction which could promote a standard 
of living such as the world has never 
seen. We are far from producing too 
much. Even in 1929, the peak, 12 million 
families in the United States had incomes 
of less than $1500 a year. Far too many of 
us do not have enough. Dr. Harold Moul- 
ton of the Brookings Institution has 
summed up the whole thing in one sen- 
tence: ‘‘All that we can produce will be 
bought and used if wages and salaries are 
increased’’; in brief, if we have wit 
enough to find a way of distributing pur- 
chasing power. 

The engineers have laid the foundation. 
They have made possible a great potential 
productive power. The economists, po- 
litical scientists, and students of law 
must show us how purchasing power can 
be distributed in such a way as to make 
the great production machine run smoothly 
and continuously. The philosophers must 
teach us how to forget our Puritan tradi- 
tions of the virtue of hard work and plain 
living — for other people. We have to 
learn to live in a world where we can all 
have plenty if we will only think straight. 


Now what of the other side of the pic- 
ture? How have changes in public affairs 
and in the economic situation in recent 
years affected women’s work? Five gen- 
eral trends are discernible. 

First: The last little while has seen a 
growing substitution in business of co- 
operation for fighting competition. The 
trade associations, the business-men’s 
clubs, are all indications along this line. 
Mr. Bruere summed up this movement in 
one field when he said: ‘‘Banking has 
ceased to be a business and has become a 
profession."” But much more simply we 
can say that women’s philosophy is com- 
ing to the fore in business. We were 
taught, and have taught our daughters, 
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that they must cooperate, that they must 
work with others. We have insisted that 
they must think of the group — their 
family or their playmates — first, and of 
themselves second. This was poor prepa- 
ration for the world of business competi- 
tion. Today girls are going into a world 
of business in which cooperation promises 
to be a more important factor than it has 
been and for which their education fits 
them better than it did for the world of 
yesterday. 

The new developments in business or- 
ganization and in the relations of govern- 
ment and business are calling for more 
accountants. Today, even large, well- 
known firms have vacancies for well- 
trained accountants. Also, as the idea of 
business activity based on pooled infor- 
mation grows there will be need for more 
trained statisticians and for economists to 
interpret the facts culled from the many 
business houses by trade associations and 
such groups. 

Girls interested in journalism should 
investigate the trade journals. Women 
ate by no means unwelcome on these 
journals. An intelligent girl with a good 
college background, a knowledge of how 
to get over ideas and the ability to make 
contacts and get on with people, inter- 
view them and tell their story, has a real 


opportunity. 


A ssconp factor in favor of women in 
business is the discovery of the consumer. 
True, the consumer has always been here, 
but business is just fully realizing her im- 
portance. This has meant jobs for women 
in hotels, in the public utilities, in the 
food manufacturing and distributing con- 
cerns, in the textile field, as liaison officer 
between the production room of many a 
factory and the consumer. Women with 
home economics training have been the 
ones to reap the greatest harvest here. 
Department stores realize the impor- 
tance of high-grade personnel in pleasing 
the consumer. They offer a beckoning field 
to the college woman in a wide range of 
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positions. A few, as in the personnel de- 
partment, are much like teaching jobs; in 
others, selling ability and merchandise 
sense are needed. Women are doing es- 
pecially well in this field. Several stores 
have recently announced appointments of 
women as presidents or vice-presidents. 
The work is hard, the rewards attractive. 

Another field which more women should 
investigate is that of the small business in 
the small town. If they have the ability to 
offer an unusual service as well as to sell 
goods there are many real openings. 

Changes in our housing habits are 
developing new activities. The hotel 
manager is very occasionally a woman. 
The executive housekeeper is the top 
woman's job of most frequent occurrence. 
She is in charge of rooms. This means she 
must know how to direct upholsterers, 
carpenters, cleaners, wall washers, furni- 
ture repairers; must be able to superintend 
large-scale remodeling and refurnishing. 
She purchases a great many articles, in 
large hotels thousands of sheets, pillow 
cases, towels, cakes of soap, and so on. 
Such a woman must have some home 
economics training, some art appreciation, 
some knowledge of business, and have 
the knack of handling people. 

One route to such a position is the job 
of secretary to an executive housekeeper 
in a well-managed hotel. This might lead 
to the position of linen-room head, in- 
spector of section or floor, and then as- 
sistant floor housekeeper; or one might 
begin as floor clerk, then inspector, as- 
sistant floor housekeeper, and up. 

Inventions and new methods bring new 
jobs. The air hostess was created by a 
clever woman who tealized there was a 
potential passenger list among women if 
only they could be made comfortable and 
given a feeling of security in air travel. 
And out of this idea there has developed a 
new type of job. 

One woman, trained as an engineer, 
entered a great railway system as a drafts- 
man. Her ideas attracted the attention of 
one of the higher officials and today she 


travels thousands of miles each year 
studying how to add to the comfort of the 
passengers on her line in better lighting, 
better division of sleeping car sections, 
better facilities for writing and so on. 

In quite another field, a railway system 
has recently taken on a woman as dining- 
car supervisor. She is traveling on the 
trains, teaching the cooks, improving 
dining-car menus and service. 


Taz third factor influencing women’s 
work is the growing emphasis upon 
beauty. Look at the window displays, 
walk through the cosmetics section in 
any large department store or five-and- 
ten; no doubt you have already noticed 
the containers. Remember the box your 
new hat came home in; ride in the new 
stream-line coaches of the New Haven 
Railroad. Wherever you go you see evi- 
dence of the industrial designer, the new 
influence in industry, the first group defi- 
nitely to recognize the machine and to 
help make it produce things of beauty 
fitted to our age instead of trying to force 
from it empty imitations of our handi- 
craft past. 

Women are being employed in art work 
in the fashion field, in advertising, in 
textile design, in display, in packaging. 
The metamorphosis of the towel from a 
humble white pile on a basement table to 
a haughty, styled ‘‘bath ensemble”’ on an 
upper floor tells the story. 

The influence of the consumer is seen in 
all these changes. Better-appearing goods 
mean better sales. Art is finding a real 
place in industry, filling a real need, and 
the artist, whether working on manu- 
factured products, on clothes, with tex- 
tiles, with photography, finds openings 
which she can follow up into worth- 
while jobs for herself. 


Anp a fourth influence on women’s 
work lies in the changing activities of 
government from local to national. Social 
security legislation means new fields for 
social workers. Governmental require- 
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ments regarding business reports have 
opened doors to women trained in ac- 
counting and in statistics. The public 
health program, calling as it does for 
salaried physicians, dentists and public 
health nurses, especially in the rural areas, 
will mean jobs for women as men do not 
take to salaried jobs in these fields. Proj- 
ects for inexpensive housing, while de- 
veloping slowly, will no doubt mature 
here as they have in Europe. They will 
need managers who not only know how 
to maintain the properties, direct repairs, 
and collect rents, but who also know 
how to manage the tenants, interest 
them in keeping up their new garden 
dwellings, who can develop recreation 
programs, — in short, organize a social 
community. Such managers are in a sense 
social workers as well as business agents. 


Cornne across these four factors is a 
fifth. Trends in occupations over the past 
thirty years show very definitely that as 
our technological aids and skill increase 
the number of persons in production de- 
creases relatively to the volume of pro- 
duction. Today we need fewer persons to 
make food, clothing, and the other es- 
sentials of life than we did thirty years 
ago when methods of agriculture and of 
manufacturing were less efficient. Thus 
the tendency is for more and more persons 
to be engaged in service occupations in 
distinction to those producing material 
commodities. As times improve we can 
expect to see more persons in education — 
not, perhaps, in the orthodox branches 
but in adult education, in community 
recreation work, in helping groups make 
wiser use of leisure. This whole field of 
education is still in the formative stage 
and there is room for the woman of imagi- 
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nation and ingenuity. Public health men- 
tioned above is another example of a 
service field. The development of public 
health will mean more opportunity for 
executive positions in nursing. Already 
the trend is definitely away from the 
high-school girl trained in a small hos- 
pital to the well-trained nurse with a 
year or more of college, and the schools of 
nursing on the university level are be- 
coming more and more prominent. 

All this is only illustrative. Other spe- 
cific cases under each of the five points 
could well be cited. 


I bo not want to leave the impression of 
an optimistic visionary. The millennium 
is not around the corner. We all know the 
situation as it has been. And, although 
it is improving, we still know what it is 
today. But there are signs pointing to a 
brighter tomorrow in which women and 
men side by side will share the benefits of 
a better social order. The trend toward 
more cooperation and less cut-throat 
competition in business; the changes in 
our economic thinking which will make 
us realize the vast amount of work to be 
done in this world and will teach us how 
to get people into jobs to do it; the grow- 
ing realization on the part of business of 
the importance of the consumer; the 
dawn of a new industrial era in which 
beauty will be an economic factor; the ac- 
tivity of the government in fostering a 
program of social security and of health; 
the possibilities, with the growing tech- 
nological improvements in production, of 
the employment of more persons in serv- 
ice occupations — all point to new fields 
for the well-trained woman, provided she 
and the rest of us will do our part as in- 
telligent participants in public affairs. 











League of Nations 


Sanctions against Italy ¢ ¢ A Step toward Peace—or Just Another 


Move in the Old Imperialist Game? 


By LAURA PUFFER MORGAN 


Nore. — This article on the motives and methods of the League of Nations in the Italian-Ethiopian dis- 
pute was written for the January Journat, but its publication was held up pending the conclusion of the 
Laval-Hoare incident. Now that the machinery of the League is being subjected to an even greater test by 
reason of the German remilitarization of the Rhineland, Mrs. Morgan’s article takes on new significance. 
As the Journat goes to press, the outcome of Germany’s initiative is still uncertain. The events of the com- 
ing weeks will not only test the sincerity of all the members of the League, but will also demonstrate whether 
that body is capable of meeting a serious challenge to European peace. — E. C. B. 


EF” several months Geneva has been 
the scene of a great experiment in 
peace-making. For the first time in fifteen 
years the League machinery to stop wars 
has been set in motion against a great 
power. Italy was unanimously convicted 
by the League Council of having violated 
the Covenant by resorting to war. The 
application of sanctions followed, and 
more than fifty states applied arms, 
financial and economic embargoes against 
Italy, to which an embargo on oil will 
probably soon be added. 

What did this action mean? Was it the 
greatest international event that has 
taken place since the Peace Conference, 
as many European statesmen have testi- 
fied, or was it just one more move in the 
old diplomatic imperialist game? This is 
a vital question, for it involves not only 
the fate of Ethiopia, but that of the 
League of Nations itself, and in the last 
analysis, the future of world peace. 

The argument that the British lead in 
Geneva in the matter of sanctions has 
been due purely to British imperial 
interests for which the League has been 
used as a screen seems to be based pri- 
marily on the ground of lack of prece- 
dents. Why, the question is asked, if this 
is not the fact, should Britain have taken 


no initiative toward sanctions against 
Japan, or even in the Chaco conflict? 
Why should the first attempt to enforce 
the Covenant be made only when British 
interests are clearly involved? 

One might reply, and with justifica- 
tion, that the Sino-Japanese problem was 
infinitely more difficult than the Italian- 
Ethiopian conflict. The treaty rights of 
Japan in Manchuria, the constant prom- 
ises to withdraw the troops, the neighbor 
states non-members of the League, the 
distance of the scene of conflict, — all 
these were extenuating circumstances. 
Yet the fact remains that from the time 
of the failure in the Manchurian case 
the deteriorating process in the League 
began which could not be allowed to 
continue if the League were to survive. 
Indeed, had it not been for that failure, 
the League might never have suffered the 
Ethiopian crisis. The Chaco affair was 
hardly comparable, though it added to 
the impression of incompetence and 
insincerity and was also complicated by 
American non-membership in the League. 

The Italian attack upon Ethiopia was 
a flagrant act of aggression premeditated 
and deliberate. If the machinery of the 
League against an aggressor was not to 
be used in this most flagrant case, it was 
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clear that it would never operate against 
a gteat power and all of the League’s 
authority and influence for the prevention 
of war would be destroyed, along with 
confidence in the whole peace system. 
The League members had a choice to 
make: either use the League machinery 
or scrap it. 


In THE meantime something was happen- 
ing in England. Public opinion, about 
evenly divided at the time of the Man- 
churian incident, was beginning to see the 
consequences of that failure. Few Ameri- 
cans realize the extent to which the 
League issue was used to exert pressure 
on the Government. The Labor party 
never forgot it, and the question was 
fought over again in every parliamentary 
debate on foreign policy. By-elections 
were won for Labor on the issue of the 
League of Nations. The peace movement, 
highly organized and influential, was 
growing more critical of government 
policy as the international situation grew 
steadily worse. Finally, the Peace Ballot 
was launched with the definite object 
of lining up popular support for a foreign 
policy based on the collective system of 
the League. Everyone knows the result: 
nearly twelve million votes cast, amount- 
ing to 40 per cent of the total electorate 
— a greater number than had been polled 
by any one political party with one ex- 
ception — and an overwhelming major- 
ity in support of the League system; 94 
per cent approved the principle of sanc- 
tions and 74 per cent the use of military 
sanctions if necessary. 


Tee influence of this vote can hardly 
be overestimated. No government could 
ignore it, least of all one facing a general 
election within a year. It was followed 
by the Trades Union Congress which, 
consistent with the sanctions policy al- 
ready adopted under the leadership of 
Arthur Henderson, demanded the appli- 
cation of sanctions to Italy by a huge 
majority. It is hardly necessary to point 
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out that the Labor element in British 
opinion is not interested in the Empire, 
in the waters of Lake Tana, or the trade 
route to India. Nor was the Peace Ballot 
affected by this issue, which came to a 
crisis long after the Ballot was under 
way. What underlay both these move- 
ments was the fear of another European 
war, the menace of a re-armed Germany, 
and the growing belief that the only 
security rests in common action. 


No ong would attempt to deny that 
British imperial interests are involved 
in this colonial adventure and Mussolini's 
dream of a world empire. Italian control 
of Abyssinia would menace not only the 
Suez route to India but the overland route 
to South Africa. But it is significant that 
the Government has chosen to follow, 
not the die-hard imperialists, who oppose 
League action and urge a compromise 
with Italy based on the partition of 
Ethiopia, but rather the great majority 
of British public, which has registered 
its opinion again in the general election, 
and to act on the side of international 
law and order. 

The lesson to be drawn from the Laval- 
Hoare incident is that British public 
opinion, firmly convinced that safety is 
to be found only in the League and the 
collective system, was strong enough to 
force the Baldwin Government to reverse 
its policy. Just as the Government would 
have failed to win the election if it had 
not promised support of the League, so 
it would have been swiftly overthrown, 
in spite of the fact that it had been re- 
turned less than a month before with an 
unprecedented majority, if it had not 
repudiated the Laval-Hoare proposals, 
too hastily accepted. 

Whatever the motivation of British 
action, no one familiar with Geneva 
could entertain for a moment the idea 
that the League was being used merely 
as a screen for British imperial interests. 
Would this account for the policy of 
Soviet Russia, whose foreign minister, 
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Litvinoff, was the first to insist that the 
Council must take action and apply the 
Covenant? Or of the Socialist governments 
of the Scandinavian countries? Even if the 
attitude of Belgium and Holland were to 
be attributed to British influence, this 
could hardly apply to the Little Entente 
and the Balkan Entente, whose delegates 
have taken a leading part in working out 
the sanctions agreements. Furthermore, 
the sanctions are being enforced by all 
but a negligible number of League mem- 
bers. This means in every case a financial 
sacrifice, with a result as yet uncertain. 
One thing only accounts for the attitude 
of the small states. They are guarding 
against the time when they may find 
themselves in Ethiopia's place, “seeing 
in the sacrifices agreed to in favor of an 
attacked state the just price paid by each 
state for its own protection,’’ in the 
words of the first delegate of Belgium 
at the Assembly. 

France offers the only conspicuous 
exception to the rule, due to a difficult 
situation, internal more than external, 
far too intricate to discuss in this brief 
space. It is sufficient to point out not 
only that the political groups on the 
Left are violently critical of Laval’s hesi- 
tating policy, but also the fact that 
French public opinion has no means of 
expression through the press. It seems 
that the whole peace movement strongly 
favors sanctions, from the radical ele- 
ments represented in the ‘‘front popu- 
laire’* to the Committee of Action of the 





League of Nations Societies. Representa- 
tives of the former have recently been 
active in Geneva in an attempt to secure 
international cooperation for pressure 
on the French Government. 


Waar of the effect of the sanctions 
policy? The solidarity achieved in their 
support has been a surprise to everyone. 
There is no longer any doubt that if their 
application is enforced to the end, the 
effect upon Italy will be crippling, but 
it will not come swiftly. There are many 
who believe that it would have been 
better to undertake more drastic meas- 
ures which would have had an immediate 
effect in stopping the war and would 
have avoided the long-drawn-out humili- 
ation and bitterness that is sure to follow 
the present plan. It is for this reason that 
the embargo on oil and petrol, upon 
which the military campaign depends for 
its tanks and airplanes, is regarded as of 
vital importance. 

The true object of sanctions is preven- 
tive, not punitive. Public opinion in all 
countries will have to be watchful lest, 
if continued enforcement is necessary, 
sanctions take on a punitive character. 
A wise public opinion will press towards 
an ultimate settlement of the conflict 
through a sympathetic treatment of 
Italy’s economic interests. At the same 
time, while looking to the more distant 
goal, the immediate problem of putting 
an end to human slaughter cannot be 
ignored. 





So You're Going 
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to Cracow! 


ow I envy you, seeing Cracow for 
H the first time! Cracow is my favor- 
ite city in all Poland and in three instal- 
ments I’ve spent sixteen happy months 
there. I do wish I were going along with 
your A.A.U.W. group, but — I've just 
come back; so the next best thing is for 
me to tell you a bit about traveling in 
Poland, with the hope that my sugges- 
tions may be of help to you." 

Don’t stay at home because you don’t 
speak Polish. Educated Poles speak 
French and German, and you'll be sur- 
prised at the number who know English. 
For the university women special arrange- 
ments will be made everywhere. You 
needn't worry about language difficulties. 

Don’t stay at home because Poland is so 
far away — just look at the map. Paris 
to Warsaw in twenty-eight hours by the 
famous blue train. Berlin to Poznan, 
Prague or Budapest or Vienna to Cracow 
is overnight; far less if you fly. 

Don't give up the trip because there's 
nothing to see. You will find lovely 
peasant costumes, gorgeous mountain 
scenery, very interesting architecture, all 
the old crafts (carving, weaving espe- 
cially), and historical places of absorbing 
interest, now available through English 
guidebooks. 

Lastly, don’t stay at home because of 
the sad state of our dollars. It’s true you 
get for one dollar 5 zlotys 20 or 30 in- 
stead of 8.80, but cost of living has gone 
down in the same proportion; for in- 


1 Some of Miss Humphry’s valuable suggestions 
were omitted here for lack of space. Further details, 
with a list of books on Poland, may be secured from 
national Headquarters. — Eprror’s Nots. 


How to Go and What to See— 
Some Notes for I.F.U.W. Travelers 


stance, in Warsaw in 1929 I paid 150 
zlotys a month for my room, plus 10 per 
cent for service; in 1935 in the same house 
a larger room was 80 plus 8. At the end of 
the month I found I was spending practi- 
cally the same sum as before. 

So go to Cracow. Nor need it be an ex- 
pensive trip. The thrifty way is to sail 
from New York to Gdynia, the new port 
on the Baltic. The new motor ships of 
the Gdynia-America Line are very com- 
fortable, stewards speak English, the 
voyage takes eight and a half days; you 
will learn some words of Polish from 
your fellow-passengers, and find books 
about Poland, in English, in the steamer 
library. Having crossed by this line, I 
recommend it unreservedly. Going by 
this route you have only the one visa to 
get. The Polish Consulate in New York 
will give free visas to all delegates, with 
a letter written in Polish stating who the 
bearer is and that in case of need any 
official is to render her service — which 
makes you feel very safe and saves time. 

In Poland, do not live at hotels, but 
in private houses. It is cheaper and far 
more interesting. Many persons who were 
formerly rich are now taking paying 
guests, in both city and country. 

Plan to spend your summer in Poland. 
Six, eight, or ten weeks will be all too 
short, for there is much to see and do. 
If you must go to other countries, it’s 
cheaper to reach Prague, Budapest, of 
Vienna from Cracow, or Russian cities 
from Warsaw, than from Paris. In Poland, 
you should see Gdynia, Warsaw, Lwow, 
Wilno, and Poznan, and make excursions 
from these centers. Allow some time for 
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a real rest, at a watering place or in the 
mountains, which are as lovely as 
Switzerland, with no American tourists 
to spoil it for you. Allow some time for 
Polish hospitality; accept at least one 
invitation to a country house. Don’t 
have a fixed schedule, but make your 
plans very elastic; for often invitations 
ot suggestions for something special 
come on the spur of the moment, with an 
hour’s or a day’s notice. 

You may buy a fifteen-day railroad 
ticket, which in 1935 cost 150 zlotys, 
good for fifteen days, — as much travel- 
ing as you like, no other tickets to buy, 
no waiting at stations. Plan for fifteen 
days before and another fifteen days after 
the conferences at Cracow, and you can 
see all of Poland with a minimum ex- 
pense. 

A passport photograph is necessary for 
the fifteen-day ticket, so be sure to pro- 
vide additional ones. 

If you don’t have much luggage, you 
can go by airplane. Tickets cost just 
the satne as second class on the express 
train; indeed flying is cheaper, since you 
get a per cent off on your return ticket. 

Take with you warm woolen clothing 
and a hot water bottle (the crossing will 
be much colder than on other routes, for 
the Gdynia boats go north of Scotland 
and close to Sweden), a light coat for 
summer evenings (it gets suddenly cool 
about seven), one dress for hot summer 
days (for oh! it can be hot in the middle 
of the day). Take very heavy soled shoes 
for morning wear. Take a large change 
purse and keep plenty of change on hand. 
Include two large bath towels. (Even in 
hotels towels are limited. If you have 
your own bath towels you can manage 
comfortably; give them to your last 
hostess.) Take soap; stationery, especially 
for thank-you notes; typing paper and 
tibbons if you expect to do much writing 
(these things you can buy in Poland, but 
they are expensive). Take postcards of 
your town, your house, your college, of 
city skyscrapers. Take a few little gifts — 





gay salt and pepper shakers, paper nap- 
kins (for table or face), colored hand- 
kerchiefs, little novelties from the ten 
cent store, English books. 

As soon as you decide that you're 
going to Cracow, start getting letters of 
introduction. Ask in a group, “‘Do you 
know anyone in Poland?’’ and follow up 
suggestions that may give you a contact. 
Introductions are extremely valuable in 
Poland, for the slightest acquaintance 
may bring you an invitation to tea or 
dinner or for a weekend, when you will 
see something of the real life of the peo- 
ple. Who knows, you may have such ad- 
ventures as I had with a peasant family 
or at a manor house thirty-two kilo- 
meters from nowhere.! 

Have your mail sent to the American 
Consulate in Warsaw; or to Poste Res- 
tante there or in Cracow. Register your 
address at the Consulate as soon as you 
reach Warsaw — that puts you officially 
under Uncle Sam's protection and in case 
of emergency they know who you ate. 

As soon as you can, have visiting cards 
printed. Use your title if you're a doctor 
or professor. These you will need con- 
stantly; order two hundred or more. 

There is in Warsaw (Marszalkowska 
153/4) the Institute for Friendly Collabo- 
ration with Foreign Lands where you 
may go for any help or information or 
suggestions; they do for unofficial visi- 
tors what the Press Department of the 
Foreign Office does for writers coming to 
Poland. Only state your wishes and they 
will help you; English spoken. Warsaw 
has a Paying Guest Office where you can 
get addresses of country houses, in case 
you have no invitation to an estate — for 
you must not miss seeing that side of 
Polish life. There is a Society for En- 
couraging a Knowledge of Poland (War- 
saw office at Nowy Swiat 19 II; many 
branches all over Poland) that will put 
you in touch with local guides; reduction 


1 See chapters 2 and 7 of the writer's Poland the 
Unexplored (Bobbs-Merrill). 
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on railroad tickets if you are a member. 
However, if you are one of a group of ten 
or more, you will receive special railroad 
rates. 

I shall be very glad to answer any ques- 





E APPROACHED Cracow with mis- 
, givings. A newspaper correspond- 
ent whom we met along the way had 
told us we shouldn’t like Poland, the 
food was so sour there. How large a réle 
food plays in one’s European experiences! 
The warning was trivial, but regardless of 
the reason, Cracow began to look to us 
like one spot in our itinerary which we 
should be glad to skip over. 

We determined, however, not to allow 
anything to spoil the delights of the last 
few hundred miles of our journey. From 
high mountains we were coming con- 
stantly into lower and flatter ground. It 
was like riding on a scenic roller coaster. 
The sun was setting as we approached the 
city, and the farmers were leaving the 
fields. Dressed in their peasant garments 
and balancing huge baskets on their 
heads, or driving home the cattle, they 
made delightful pastoral scenes. 

We arrived in Cracow, according to 
my diary, at seven o'clock in the evening, 
— high time for dinner. A friend who 
had been in Cracow had advised us to eat 
at the Stare Teatr (Old Theater) Restau- 
rant. We took a drosky, a one-seated 
buggy drawn over the cobblestone streets 
by a shaggy horse, and with little diffi- 
culty found ourselves in the old theater 
district and finally in our seats at the 
restaurant. 

Could we believe our eyes? Before us 
was the most delicious array of food one 
could imagine. Cold meats of every de- 
scription, fish, exquisite salads, some sur- 
rounded by crisp lettuce, others chilled in 

the ‘‘six Jello flavors,’’ pickles and olives 
and mushrooms. Never before in Europe 
had we seen so much tempting food on 
display. 





tions, if you wish to write me; if I don’t 
know the answers to your queries, I'll 
try to find out for you. Please feel free to 
write. 








Grace HumpHREY 





Of course, being two hungry Ameri- 
cans, we had arrived at the restaurant too 
early, and it was not until we had almost 
completed our meal that the ‘‘real peo- 
ple’’ began to arrive. Officers and their 
ladies, actors, writers, and members of 
the civic opera, they had come to eat, to 
drink, and to talk. As in Vienna, the peo- 
ple were not well dressed. Even the gold 
braid on the uniforms of the very correct 
officers was tarnished. But the shabby 
clothes only added to the romantic atmos- 
phere produced by this group of talented 
people speaking a language we could not 
understand. We prolonged our meal as 
long as possible, for we realized we were 
rubbing shoulders with the élite, the 
most interesting, the talent of Cracow. 

Breakfast at the hotel the next morning 
was another delightful surprise. For the 
first time since leaving home we were 
served real cream, big bowls of it whipped 
till it looked like soft feathers. We tasted 
the coffee. Could the chef have been 
trained at Fanny Farmer's? And the rolls 
and butter! Our intelligence told us that 
at least the cream and butter had come to 
us because we were in the heart of a fer- 
tile farming region, and glad we were to 
be there. 

We lingered as long as we thought 
polite over the bowls of cream, and then 
started out to see the town. The Rynek 
is the principal square. In the centet 
of the large cobble-stone area rises the 
beautiful age-old Cloth Hall (Sukien- 
nice). It was market day, and early in the 

morning. The peasants sat among theif 
wares: chickens, cheese, baked goods, 
vegetables, and flowers. Those flowers — 
pails and pails of them, so fragrant, s0 
colorful, and so plentiful! And the women 
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who tried to sell them were just as color- 
ful as their flowers, but with more wistful 
faces, for the peasants of Poland are poor. 

Our attention was called away from the 
square by the clear notes of a trumpet. In 
answer to Our questioning gaze a peasant 
informed us that the sounds came from 
the golden trumpets in the golden tower 
of the church of St. Mary across the way. 
The trumpet sounded every hour and, the 
peasant added with pride, it is the only 
church in all Europe with a golden 
trumpet. 

As the morning sun grew warmer we 
took refuge in the arched portico of the 
Cloth Hall, and finally allowed ourselves 
to be drawn with the stream of people 
into the ground floor of this beautiful old 
building. It is like a huge arcade with 
shops on both sides, at the ends, every- 
where. One could get some lovely things 
there in 1927, but much that was for sale 
was common and coarse and cheap. No 
doubt it was the best that the poor people 
of Cracow could buy in those days. 

After a lunch of pastry and beer at a 
very clean and charming delicatessen 
shop, the Kucmierczyk, we wandered 
leisurely down Anna Street until we came 
to the old gray walls of the Jagellonian 
Library. The books will tell you all about 
Jadwiga and Jagello and this famous old 
university, but no books adequately de- 
scribe the beauty and the romance of this 
old place. Nowhere in Europe had we 
seen such a beautiful cloister. I know 
what you will say, — *‘Don’t forget St. 
Paul’s without the Walls, San Marco, and 
Palazzo Vecchio.’’ But if you haven't 
seen the cloister in the Jagellonian Li- 
brary your cup of cloisters is not yet full. 

The library itself contains many rare 
books and manuscripts, Copernicus’ globe 
and that of his teacher, and a friendly old 
librarian who speaks English. But it is 
the courtyard that wins your heart. It is 
a Masterpiece of architecture, so the 
guidebook tells you and your eye con- 
firms. The beautiful Gothic colonnade is 


simple and its very simplicity charms 
you. We couldn’t bear to leave it, and 
ever since — 


when on my couch | lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 


that colonnade becomes the bliss of soli- 
tude. 

Notes in my diary record a pilgrimage 
to the Kosciuszko Mound — that beauti- 
ful tribute formed of thousands of hand- 
fuls of earth brought by the Poles to rear 
a fitting tribute to their hero — who is 
ours as well. From the top of the mound 
there is a memorable view of the city, the 
lazy Vistula River, and the broad fields 
through which it winds. 

When you feel that you can stand an- 
other art gallery, go back to the Cloth 
Hall and climb the stairs to the National 
Museum. You will be surprised at some 
of the famous originals there. You'll 
want to see the Florian Gate and the 
Rondel Tower, parts of the old city wall. 
You'll attend performances at the Civic 
Opera House and the Out-Door Theater, 
and perhaps see a ceremony at the New 
University where the Prefect and his at- 
tendants add glory to the occasion by 
their impressive robes of red velvet and 
white ermine. 

Then there is the Wawel, the old Polish 
royal castle. It is not hard to imagine 
Jadwiga riding forth from the Wawel fol- 
lowed by her long train of courtiers. 
From the moment you enter the gate with 
its exquisite iron portcullis you breath 
the atmosphere of the stirring history of 
Old Poland. For many years this beautiful 
castle was the barracks of the Austrian 
troops. Needless to say, the Austrians 
held no part of it sacred. However, when 
we were there in 1927, the castle was be- 
ing restored. The greatest artists of Po- 
land were at work upon it. For you, 
perhaps, the work will be completed. I al- 
most envy you that experience! 

Bon Voyage! 

Bessiz P. Erp 































NDER a title so sweeping, the selec- 

tion of a one-foot shelf for the year’s 
comment is of course highly arbitrary, 
the more so when infinitesimal space must 
be given to the reviewing. If reviewing a 
book a day is difficult, at least that pro- 
vides scope for close to four hundred 
comments. When, however, a year’s out- 
put of books by and about women is 
brought under examination for a single 
scanning and notation, the difficulty be- 
comes insuperable. In the circumstances, 
fiction must be eliminated entirely, al- 
though fiction to be fiction at all must 
take account of women. But fiction is 
entitled to be fiction, whether it is 
in fact or not, and the one-foot shelf 
chosen in this instance for comment con- 
tains only volumes presumably more 
factual. 

The least that can be said for choosing 
any list for comment in this JourNat is 
that it may serve as a reminder to uni- 
versity women of the constant publishing 
that goes on and of the continuous stream 
of information and interpretation which 
pours from the press, dealing with labor 
and life as they involve women. That 
least would be far too little were it not 
for the scorn of ‘book learning”’ in which 
popular national leaders of both sexes 
sometimes indulge, thus ranking them- 
selves with the people who pride them- 
selves on wisdom gleaned only in the 
“school of hard knocks.’’ In such a situa- 
tion, it would seem that it is ‘“‘up to”’ 
those who watch sensitively and hope- 
fully for the flowing of ink, as Mary 
Heaton Vorse puts it, to make the case 
for reading. 

And so we come to our one-foot collec- 
tion of books. What is its offering to 
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proponents of the school of hard knocks? 
If it be true that to know one’s self, as 
Socrates advised, is to know others, that 
can only be true with respect to the life 
forces which human beings experience 
together. Knowing one’s self does not 
necessarily mean knowing the creative 
type of individual, the social reformer, 
the innovator, the rebel, the humanist, 
the saint. Conceivably one might pass 
one’s entire span of years without coming 
into contact with one such member of 
the human species. But in books one may 
meet them and warm one’s heart in the 
fire of their living presence — provided 
the makers of the books have that re- 
constructive artistry. Yet it must be said 
that such artistry is rarely at work in the 
field of writing. 


Tax the biographies in our list under 
review. Here are women no less signifi- 
cant to civilization and culture in Amer- 
ica than Julia Lathrop and Jane Addams. 
How are they presented to us? They were 
intimate friends and co-workers over a 
long period of years. Miss Addams has 
drawn the sketch of My Friend, Julia 
Lathrop. And in this sketch appear the 
lineaments of ancestry, friendships, edu- 
cation, travels, and public enterprise. 
The sketch of Jane Addams, in turn, is 
drawn by her nephew, James Weber Linn, 
who was given access to her papers for 
an authentic treatment and whose treat- 
ment was largely approved by Miss Ad- 
dams before her death. Do these sketches 
grip us with the power of these women in 
their day and generation? I think not. 
Julia Lathrop’s calmly rational thesis 
that poverty underlies social problems 
was put forth as her mature interpretation 
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of history, even from the center of gov- 
ernment while she was chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, in the organization and 
direction of which she played a major 
réle. This was a valiant as well as an 
intellectual performance. It called for 
both insight and courage to the highest 
degree. The conviction animated Miss 
Lathrop’s action all along the line of 
social endeavor. She was exceptionally 
gentle in manner and, while witty, her 
sympathy with humanity was so under- 
standing in its quality that her shafts 
were seldom barbed. But there it stood 
while she lived — her clear analysis of 
social struggle, expressed in terms un- 
veiled and unmistakable. Miss Lathrop 
belonged to American civilization as a 
thinker of the first order, as a woman re- 
fined in her ways, as a maker of history 
without whose leadership this society of 
ours would be poorer in countless values 
it now holds dear. Her life and labor were 
throughout her days a challenge to 
thought and action by her fellow-citi- 
zens. While it is fortunate that Jane 
Addams was her friend, it is unfortunate 
that her story has been left almost com- 
pletely to her friend. For Miss Addams, 
by the fact of their mutual comfort and 
aid, on account of their united front 
against sloth and stupidity, by reason of 
their common objectives and their com- 
mon will to press forward to their goals, 
naturally took Julia Lathrop more for 
granted than others more remote from 
the friendship might be inclined to do. 
In her biography of Miss Lathrop, ac- 
cordingly, we have the record of the 
woman — a thing of infinite value of 
course — but not the drama of the woman 
battling against vested interests, social 
indifference, and emotional lethargy. 
The same approach to biography char- 
acterizes the sketch of Jane Addams 
drawn by her nephew. Miss Addams is 
put on the record. But she who has been 
called by others of high position ‘‘the 
Steatest moral force of her generation”’ 
appears in this study as the woman of the 


records primarily. Her archives are not 
the means of revivification. They amount 
to an end in themselves. It is here ad- 
mitted that she was ‘‘different’’ from the 
regular run of folks. But the nephew 
must of necessity take his aunt more for 
granted than the men and women whom 
she influenced at wider range or even at 
close range for brief moments of associa- 
tion. The truth seems to be that Jane 
Addams enlivened the thought and com- 
pelled the action of countless citizens in 
this country as well as countless subjects 
of monarchs in other countries. Those 
who did not become her disciples in her 
lifetime have often been heard to exclaim 
after she was gone that “‘she was right 
and we were wrong.”’ Here again the 
data of life and labor are placed on the 
record but the drama of the woman 
leading minds and manners toward the 
ideas and behavior of a better world is 
missed. 


Two autobiographies stand beside these 
biographies by friend and relative. One is 
Baroness Shidzué Ishimoto’s story of her 
own life as a woman of Japan, Facing Two 
Ways. The other is Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman's story of her own life called 
The Living of Charlotte Perkins Gilman. A 
hurried reading of each might suggest 
that Kipling was right about East and 
West: ‘‘Never the twain shall meet.”’ 
Nothing could present a greater contrast 
than the color, ritualistic precision, 
wealth and splendor of Shidzué Ishi- 
moto’s early and prolonged surroundings 
and the drabness, poverty, and narrow 
religious background of Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman’s early and prolonged sur- 
roundings. And yet the East and the West 
meet with astonishing strength of com- 
munion if one reads again and especially 
in the light of knowledge not conveyed 
within these pages. For the truth is that 
the American feminist quickened femi- 
nism in Japan where her Women and Eco- 
nomics became a kind of Bible to young 
women anxious to liberate themselves 
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from the servitude to feudal traditions. 
Thus beneath the cultivated beauty of 
the ‘flowery kingdom’’ which served as 
the setting of the woman of the East and 
beneath the stark naturalism of the set- 
ting for the woman of the West surged a 
common urge toward life, and life more 
abundant, driving both these women for- 
ward to reform. ‘“The dreary twilight’’ 
in which Mrs. Gilman declares that she 
moved through time and the tides is a 
thing which Baroness Ishimoto could 
well comprehend even in a land of moon 
worshippers. Shidzué Ishimoto knows 
that one cannot say everything with 
flowers. On the other hand no one would 
have grasped better than Mrs. Gilman 
the ‘‘soul’’ of the young East bourgeon- 
ing into self-expression. These autobiog- 
raphies smack of warmer life and drama 
than the biographies composed by friend 
and relative. Nevertheless, if Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman is taken at her own value 
with respect to her living while her writ- 
ing is left out of full account, she falls far 
short of the woman who for so long stood 
as symbol of feminist aspiration in East 
and West. 


Busmwe these stories of women’s lives 
may be placed two other volumes directed 
to this theme. One is Margaret Deland’s 
If This Be I, bearing in parenthesis the 
charming subtitle as I suppose it be. The 
other is a book of tales about American 
women who “‘did things’’ adventurously 
between 1608 and 1865, entitled In Calico 
and Crinoline and written by Eleanor 
Sickels. Margaret Deland’s emphasis is 
on the process of maturing: how general 
ideas take form and are accumulated, such 
general ideas as war, patriotism, love, 
law, justice, compassion, honor, death, 
virtue, fear, gossip, savagery, god, vanity 
and nature. Looking backward, this is 
the story of an awakening to life and the 
quest for its understanding — a philo- 
sophic proposition. It is adult and has 
the importance of maturity. But Eleanor 
Sickels has written an exceptionally good 
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juvenile in her ‘‘true stories’’ of women 


of the long ago. 


Saurriine the order of volumes in our 
one-foot shelf, we seem to feel that 
Women in the Eighteenth Century by Mary 
Sumner Benson and The School of Feminin- 
ity by Margaret Lawrence may well rub 
covers for a time. Dr. Benson tries to 
reconstruct American women of that 
stirring period and, in the effort, relies 
principally on the sermons preached about 
women of the day. That is, she recounts 
the standards which theorists in the pul- 
pit set up for the “‘sisters’’ of their con- 
gregations and which other theorists, 
mainly of the masculine persuasion, set up 
for women at large. Margaret Lawrence 
ostensibly goes to women themselves for 
light and leading when she undertakes 
to understand women; but, in fact, she 
too depends upon theory, the theses of 
Freud or Jung. She starts with Mary Woll- 
stonecraft in the late eighteenth century 
and comes on to our contemporaries. She 
maintains that there was a long silence 
between Sappho and Wollstonecraft. It is 
to the effect that ‘women for the first time 
in history upon a large scale are saying 
their particular say about themselves, 
about men, and about life as it treats them 
separately and together with men.”’ 

In this classification of women, writing 
about themselves, in relation to men and 
to one another belongs Winifred Holtby's 
book named Women and a Changing Civili- 
sation. She deals with women in a chang- 
ing civilization from the point of view of 
a feminist disciplined to its especial code 
of values. She weaves backward and for- 
ward in her observations. Her volume has 
the virtue of being up to date in those 
observations. So is Louise Schutz Boas’ 
volume, called Woman's Education Begins, 
however far from contemporaneity the 
title might indicate it to be. This is a 
study of schooling for women in Amet- 
ica, the rise of women’s colleges particu- 
larly, as revealed in the archives of 

Wheaton College, Norton, Massachu- 
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setts by way of illustration. The mis- 
nomer as to title is apparent in the reve- 
lations of two basic contradictions: first 
the circumstance that the beginning is 
merely in schooling, formal and institu- 
tional ; and second the amazingly receptive 
attitude of men and women toward the 
innovation with reasons wherefor, sug- 
gesting that the beginning of education 
must be thrust back into the dim and 
dateless past. But what's in a name? This 
volume is a handsome break in traditions, 
positively intelligent beyond belief. Also 
related to education but in a specific prob- 
lem sense is the slender little book cap- 
tioned The Girl in the Rural Family, the 
author of which is Nora Miller. Since 
most university women are urban prod- 
ucts or urban-minded to the extreme, this 
description of American girls on moun- 
tain farms, cotton farms, tobacco and 
potato farms, in the coal areas and fishing 
communities, helps to fix the balance 
needed for consciousness of American so- 
ciety as a whole. Its slender form does not 
mean that a meager aspect of American 
life is surveyed. Within its scant space of 
108 little pages is a display of economic, 
political, and educational problems in 
the United States as wide in its meaning 
as thought can sweep. 


Tae last word from our one-foot shelf 
shall be uttered by Mary Heaton Vorse 
as A Footnote to Folly. In this case folly is 
not to be made synonymous with futility. 
This book is a collection of reminiscences 
by one of the most experienced journalists 
in the world. Having watched history- 
in-the-making, in many lands, over a 
considerable stretch of years, Mrs. Vorse 
first proposed to record her notes as a 
footnote to history. But being able to 
think about events, her mind dwells 


upon the kind of history that has been 
in the making, upon utility and folly. 
Hence the change in title. Artistic, liter- 
ally to her finger tips, with a burning 
flair for sense amid nonsense, alive to 
cruelties and the incompetence which 
helps to perpetuate them even among 
persons similarly alive, Mrs. Vorse op- 
poses love to hate with a vigor which 
Shelley poured into another mold when 
he wrote these lines: 


Love, from its awful throne of patient power 
In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 

Of dread endurance, from the slippery, steep, 
And narrow verge of crag-like agony, springs 
And folds over the world its healing wings. 


Women in Eighteenth Century America by Mary 
Sumner Benson. Columbia University Press, New 
York. 1935. $4.00. 

Woman's Education Begins by Louise Schutz Boas. 
Wheaton College Press, Norton, Massachusetts. 
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Women and a Changing Civilisation by Winifred 
Holtby. Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 1935. 
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The Girl in the Rural Family by Nora Miller. The 
University of North Carolina Press. 1935. $1.50. 
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In Calico and Crinoline by Eleanor Sickels. With 19 
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York. 1935. $2.50. 

Facing Two Ways, The Story of My Life by Baroness 
Shidzué Ishimoto. Farrar and Rinehart, New York. 
1935. $3.50. 

The Living of Charlotte Perkins Gilman, an Auto- 
biography. With a preface by Zona Gale. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., New York. 1935. $3.00. 

Jane Addams by James Weber Linn. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., New York. 1935. $3.50. 

My Friend, Julia Lathrop by Jane Addams. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1935. $2.00. 

The School of Femininity by Margaret Lawrence. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 1936. 
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and Rinehart, New York. 1935. $3.00. 


The Conference on the Cause and Cure of War 
January 21-24, 1936 


ence on the Cause and Cure of War 
was held in Washington the third week of 
January. The A.A.U.W. was represented 
by 79 delegates, of whom 14 were junior 
delegates, sent by colleges and universi- 
ties. 

The neutrality controversy raging on 
Capitol Hill was echoed at the Confer- 
ence headquarters, as delegates of eleven 
national women’s organizations met to 
search together for “‘Roads to Peace.”’ 
At least four different approaches to the 
neutrality problem were discussed from 
the platform and talked over less for- 
mally among the delegates. It was evident 
that the thinking of the women who had 
gathered for the Conference started from 
the common basis of a desire to mold the 
foreign policy of the United States so 
that it might contribute more effectively 
to world peace. Moreover, the delegates 
were for the most part willing to face the 
fact that revision of American neutrality 
policies would involve some sacrifice, if 
only the psychological one of relinquish- 
ing a proud tradition. With more time to 
devote to the question, these women 
might have reached agreement as to the 
specific steps to be taken. As it was, with 
other ‘‘roads to peace’’ calling for atten- 
tion, the delegates were able to reach 
only a broad general conclusion on neu- 
trality. It is probable, however, that the 
impulses and suggestions derived from 
the Conference have stayed with the 
delegates and are now helping to direct 
the thinking of their local groups. 

For many years the Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War has recognized 
that the concept of ‘‘national defense’ 
provides the loophole through which 


_ eleventh annual National Confer- 


the god of war escapes to march over the 
earth. This year a more determined effort 
was made than ever before to bring the 
problem of national defense down to 
concrete terms. However, there was a 
feeling that still more study and analysis 
was needed, and it was decided to have a 
committee appointed to work on the 
subject during the year and bring in 
recommendations to the 1937 Conference. 

The imminence of the presidential 
election made it important for the Con- 
ference to devote some attention to 
‘*Peace in the Party Platforms.’’ Members 
of Congress spoke for the Democratic, 
Farmer-Labor, and Republican Parties, 
making clear the generally known fact 
that issues of foreign policy have had 
very little to do with the shaping of the 
course of national party history in the 
United States. None of the speakers, of 
course, could undertake to predict what 
the platforms of 1936 would say on the 
subject of foreign affairs. 

The eleventh Conference was dis- 
tinguished by the presence of a number of 
women from abroad, several of them be- 
ing leaders of international activities of 
women's organizations for peace. Miss 
Mary Dingman and Mme. Clara Guthrie 
D’Arcis, identified with the Disarma- 
ment Committee of Women’s Interna- 
tional Organizations, were present and 
spoke on several occasions. Miss Kath- 
leen Courtney, of the Women’s Peace 
Crusade in England (paralleling the 
National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War) gave an address at the 
banquet. Other visitors from abroad were 
Lady Zimmern of the Geneva School for 
International Studies, Miss Mary Craig 
McGeachy of the League of Nations 
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Secretariat, and Dr. Marie Bentivoglio, 
geographer from Australia. 

The following Program for 1936 was 
recommended to the participating or- 
ganizations by the Conference: 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Alms 


The eleven member organizations of the National 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of War join in 
sponsoring the annual conference as a source of both 
inspiration and concrete suggestions for their efforts 
to establish world peace. Each organization carries 
on a broad program of which the work for inter- 
national peace is one division. The setting-up of 
peace departments has come about because these or- 
ganizations, motivated by high ideals for their own 
nation and the human race, realize that the preven- 
tion of war is a necessary condition for the attain- 
ment of their primary objectives in whatever field 
they lie — religion, education, civic life, social 
problems, or economic relations. 

Successive conferences have recognized that the 
problem of war is highly complex, but we believe 
that it is not insoluble. The complexity of the prob- 
lem requires that many groups should work toward 
its solution, although not necessarily in the same 
way nor with the same emphasis. The National Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War can contribute 
most effectively to the peace movement by finding 
the common interests in the international programs 
of the participating organizations, enabling them to 
correlate their activities where intensive efforts of 
large numbers of citizens are most needed. 

In order to carry on our activities it is necessary to 
protect the democratic practices of free speech, free 
press and free assembly. If these be lost, the opportu- 
nity to work on a constructive program for peace 
would be hampered if not completely denied. 

In planning this program we are not unmindful of 
the need of high spiritual concepts which are neces- 
sary for its achievement, and which must constitute 
the personal dynamic of living for each participating 
individual. 


RECOMMENDED 1936 ProGram For SupporT AND 
Strupy 


The Eleventh Conference on the Cause and Cure ot 
War recommends to its participating organizations 
that they concentrate their efforts on the following 
during the year 1936: 


A. Issues now before the country for action: 
1. Revision of the neutrality policy of the United 
States 

a) support of legislation to implement the an- 
nounced policy of the United States ‘to avoid 
being drawn into war and not to contribute to 
the prolongation of war.” 

b) promotion of public understanding of the 
significance of the new American attitude to 





ward neutrality, with special emphasis on the 
relations of the neutrality policies of the 
United States to the collective efforts of other 
Nations to maintain international peace by 
cooperative methods. 


2. The continued support of national control of 
the manufacture of and trade in arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war. 


3. Support of the maintenance of the reciprocal 
trade agreement program of the United States as 
a means of relaxing international economic ten- 
sions and contributing to the restoration of 
international trade. 


4. Opposition to the continuously expanding 
budgets for the army, navy and air forces as be- 
ing inconsistent with our commitments under 
the Pact of Paris. 

5. Abolition of compulsory military training in 
schools and colleges. 


B. Fundamental issues on which the United States must 
be preparing itself to act: 

The conference reaffirms its recommendation of 
support of the following, and urges the participating 
organizations which have not yet gone on record in 
their favor to do so during the coming year: 


1. Membership of the United States in the League 
of Nations on terms consistent with its commit- 
ments under the Pact of Paris. 


2. Adherence of the United States to the World 
Court. 


3. Reduction of armaments by international 
agreement. 


C. Promotion of studies for the purpose of determining 
measures to be recommended for support at the 1937 
conference: 

1. Relation between war and economic life. 

The Conference recognizes that economic condi- 
tions constitute an important element in the 
conflicts which lead to war and that war, in 
turn, profoundly affects the structure and func- 
tioning of our economic life. How to break the 
vicious circle is one of the most important 
problems before the world today. Many solu- 
tions have been proposed but none that goes to 
the root of the matter has actually been tried. 
Slogans and empty formulas still characterize 
the discussion of the question. 

The Conference is not prepared at this time to 
endorse concrete proposals beyond the recom- 
mendation made in A3; but it recommends 
that the National Committee promote a study 
of the relations between war and economic life 
in order that the question may be more clearly 
understood by our constituencies and in order 
that a constructive program of action may be 
recommended at the 1937 Conference. 

2. National Defense. 
Tremendously inflated military budgets and the 
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failure of post-war disarmament efforts make 
imperative new approaches to the problem of 
armaments. We believe that the primary step is 
a clarification of what is meant by adequate na- 
tional defense. Does it mean defense of our citi- 
zens abroad as well as at home? the protection 
of distant territories, including the Philippine 
Commonwealth? the policing of our lines of 
foreign trade? In addition to a clarification of 
the reasons why we maintain armed forces, 
there is needed a consideration of the efficiency 
of our establishments in the light of modern 
conditions and inventions. 

The conference therefore recommends that the 
National Committee promote a thorough study 
of the various aspects of the problem of national 
defense in order that a constructive program of 
action may be recommended to the 1937 Con- 
ference. 


Proposep Projects 


In order to facilitate the attainment of the objec- 
tives of the National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War, the Eleventh Conference urges that the 
participating organizations encourage their local and 
state units to undertake the following projects, and 
in each case to check at the end of the year the ad- 
vance which has been made: 


i. 


Make an analysis of the public opinion of the 
community in regard to the possibilities of the 
elimination of war, with a view to estimating 
advance or retrogression or any change in such 
opinion during the year. 


. Make a study of the editorial policy of the 


3. 


newspapers and periodicals of the community; 
take definite steps to encourage and support 
those papers which are attempting to present 
an unbiased interpretation of events and issues 
related to peace and war. 


Make a study of the opinions regarding peace 


and war which seem to be prevalent among 
business groups and among labor groups; seek 
the cooperation of these groups in community 
programs. 


. Estimate how far the education in your own 


organization has gone in reaching individual 
local members. It is now taken for granted that 
the leaders in the organizations have learned 
how to study international questions and are 
familiar with current situations, but it is an 
open question as to how far this education has 
penetrated to every member of each organiza- 
tion. 


. Continually advance the understanding of inter- 


national affairs and problems in each commu- 
nity, through the establishment of Marathon 
Round Tables, support of forums, use of press 
projects, radio broadcasts, etc. 


. Make a definite effort to further the possibili- 


ties of cooperation among organizations work- 
ing for peace by spreading information regard- 
ing the National Peace Conference of the United 
States and the Peace and Disarmament Com- 
mittee of the Women’s International Organiza- 
tions. 


. Analyze the records of all Congressmen from 


your state as to their past actions which indi- 
cate their position on questions of peace and 
war. 


. Make definite plans to give encouragement to 


those Congressmen whose records are com- 
mendable and to secure more favorable action 
on the part of others; keep an accurate record of 
their position on peace questions, for the check- 
up at the end of the year. 


. Give more attention to learning how to meet 


opposition and how to deal constructively 
with the attacks on those who are working for 


peace. 








A.A.U.W. and Current Legislation 


HE prediction that the present session 
Te the 74th Congress would be a quiet 
one so far as A.A.U.W. legislation is 
concerned has proved to be far from 
accurate. Members of the Legislative 
Committee have spent endless hours on 
Capitol Hill since Congress convened, and 
many more hours in preparation for the 
Congressional hearings at which they 
have presented the Association's views. 
It will be remembered that the Associa- 
tion is not a “‘splendid isolationist’’ in its 
legislative work. Through the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee the As- 
sociation joins forces with seventeen other 
women’s organizations in its legislative 
work. The efficient cooperation which 
has been worked out in the W.J.C.C. has 
done away with duplication and con- 
fusion in legislative activities of the mem- 
ber organizations, and has made possible 
an efficient well-timed attack on legisla- 
tive problems. 

Not all items on the A.A.U.W. Legis- 
lative Program have thus far been active, 
i.e., embodied in bills introduced into 
Congress. In some cases, bills have been 
introduced, but there has been little pros- 
pect of action this session and no hearings 
have been held. 

The most important activities of the 
committee since last June have been 
briefly as follows: 


Adequate appropriations for the Office of 
Education, the Children’s Bureau, the 
Women's Bureau, and the Bureau of Home 
Economics. — In carrying out the Associa- 
tion’s vote to support adequate appropri- 
ations for these agencies, the Legislative 
Committee works through the appropri- 
ate committees of the W.J.C.C. The needs 
of the agencies and their estimates for 
appropriations are studied, and hearings 


arranged in their behalf before the Bureau 
of the Budget. Recommendations of the 
Budget Bureau are followed through the 
congressional appropriations committees, 
hearings are requested when necessary, 
statements presented, members of con- 
gress interviewed, and support from 
states and branches requested when 
needed. At a hearing before the Budget 
Bureau Mrs. Paul E. Howe, chairman of 
the A.A.U.W. Committee, presented the 
request of seven national organizations 
that increased appropriations for the Of- 
fice of Education be provided to insure a 
specialist in elementary education, in- 
creased statistical services, and printing 
funds. A hearing has also been held before 
the Senate subcommittee to request that 
certain essential items cut by the House be 
restored. Similar action has been taken in 
connection with appropriations for the 


other government agencies supported by 
A.A.U.W. 


Proposals from the Department of State for 
the means to conduct foreign affairs more effi- 
ciently. — The committee expects to be 
able to work for this item when hearings 
are held on the appropriation for the 
State Department. 


Opposition to any military or naval program 
of the United States based upon policies not in 
accord with the requirements of actual na- 
tional defense. — The huge Army appro- 
priations bill which passed the House in 
February sets a record for peacetime, ap- 
propriating a total of $545,226,318 — an 
increase of $25,000,000 over last year’s 
figures. Mrs. J. Austin Stone presented a 
statement for A.A.U.W. at the Senate 
subcommittee’s hearing on the bill, say- 
ing: 

In view of the isolated position of the United 
States and its friendly relations with its neighbors to 
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the north and to the south, we believe that the 
Army appropriations passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 14, which represent an in- 
crease of $25,000,000 over last year’s figures and 
which set a record for peace time, are far beyond any 
reasonable conception of the requirements of actual 
national defense. 

We wish to protest against such huge and unneces- 
sary expenditures. 


At the House subcommittee’s hearing 
on naval appropriations Mrs. Stone also 
spoke for the Association, in part as fol- 
lows: 

We believe that the estimated appropriations for 
the Navy for 1937, which we understand include an 
increase of $67,839,520 over the appropriations for 
1936, are far beyond any reasonable conception of 
the requirements of actual national defense. Further- 
more, we feel that the position of the United States is 
inconsistent in this matter. On the one hand, our 
representative at the London Naval Conference, Mr. 
Norman Davis, has made a proposal to extend the 
life of a battleship from twenty to twenty-six years, 
thus postponing replacement; while, on the other 
hand, advocates of a large navy at home are not only 
urging immediate replacement of battleships but huge 
sums for building new destroyers and submarines. 

We wish to protest against such huge and unneces- 
sary expenditures. 


The so-called ‘Military Disaffection 
Bill’ (Tydings-McCormack S. 2253) has 
rightly been of grave concern to organiza- 
tions and individuals opposing military 
and naval expansion, as a fascistic piece of 
legislation which would unquestionably 
suppress all agitation against the huge 
Army and Navy appropriations or criti- 
cism of Army and Navy leaders and Army 
and Navy policies. This bill has already 
been passed by the Senate without con- 
sideration or record vote and is now on 
the calendar of the House. However, 
Senator Tydings, who introduced the bill 
in the Senate, has recently withdrawn his 
support from the bill, and observers pre- 
dict that this will mean its defeat in the 
House. It would be well, meanwhile, for 
A.A.U.W. members in the states to write to 
their Congressmen protesting against this 
type of legislation, which seeks to destroy 
freedom of speech. 

In contrast to this, a bill worthy of 
support has been introduced in the House. 
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This is H.R. 9134 — Boileau, which pro- 
vides for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of National Defense, combining the 
Army and Navy Departments, and limit- 
ing the activities of the combined depart- 
ment to defensive purposes only. This 
bill is in the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive. A copy of the bill may 
be secured from your Representative. 


Revision of the Federal Food and Drug Act. 
— The greatly needed legislation for the 
revision of the Federal Food and Drug 
Act, pending for the past two years, 
passed the Senate in a much diluted form 
as S.5. As this is written, the bill is in the 
hands of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. At a hear- 
ing on the measure held by a House sub- 
committee in August, members of the 
Legislative Committee were delighted to 
find that consumer interests were being 
much more intelligently and sympathet- 
ically handled than hitherto by the Sen- 
ate. At this hearing Mrs. Alvin B. Barber 
for the A.A.U.W. spoke of the increased 
alarm with which women have watched 
the paring down and progressive weaken- 
ing of the first consumer-conscious draft 
of the measure to the final form passed by 
the Senate, which is far from the original 
intent of the bill. 


The list of incurable diseases for which so-called 
**cures’’ cannot be sold has been cut from forty-two 
to nine. The restriction against advertising a mere 
palliative as a cure has been removed. Standards of 
strength for germicides and antiseptics have been 
eliminated. There are no quality standards for food; 
there is no grade labeling. There are no minimum 
fines; fines have been reduced. Protection against 
cumulative poisons, stimulant-depressants, and seda- 
tives has been removed. There is a complete reversal 
of the original ethical stand on the quality of ex- 
ports. Weakening administrative changes have been 
made. There is the shocking restriction of multiple 
seizures to those products only that are ‘imminently 
dangerous to health.” 


Unless the seizure section is so changed 
that at least it conforms to the present 
practice of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in administering the law, and unless 
the provision which permits removal of 
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trial to the jurisdiction of the claimant's 
residence is cut out, the Legislative Com- 
mittee will consider the passage of S. 5 a loss 
rather than a gain to consumers. 

American Chamber of Horrors, by Ruth 
deForest Lamb, chief educational officer 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
(see review in the editorial section of this 
Journat), tells graphically the inside 
story of the present fight for revision and 
shows clearly how the lines are drawn in 
the battle. The book is dedicated ‘‘To 
that gallant group of women who have 
been holding the front-line trenches’’ 
with Mrs. Barber at the head of the list. 


Abolition of compulsory block-booking and 
blind selling. — The Pettengill Bill CH.R. 
6472) designed to prohibit these trade 
practises was introduced in the House 
last spring and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. An 
identical bill, S. 3012, has been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Neely and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. Mrs. Edwin G. Nourse pre- 
sented the A.A.U.W. viewpoint at the 
Senate subcommittee hearing, February 
27: 


As a group of educated women concerned with the 
rearing of our own children and the children of our 
communities to the finest type of citizens we can 
make of them, members of the American Association 
of University Women are very much concerned with 
motion pictures. We all know how potent a force 
they are in shaping a child's point of view even in 
the most intelligent and careful families. 

We feel that the practice of block-booking and 
blind selling prevents the communities which feel 
concerned over the good taste and moral standards of 
their citizens from a freedom of expression of these 
standards. 

Anyone who knows his country and who has stud- 
ied the matters with which we entertain ourselves — 
books, pictures, music, plays, magazines, and movies 
— knows there are an infinite number of tastes and 
intellectual levels in this country. Naturally the 
movie producers know this too. Their business is to 
produce types of pictures that will appeal to all 
levels of taste. It is, therefore, an intolerable situa- 
tion that independent local exhibitors should be 
forced by the trade practice now in use to show to 
any given community pictures made for every type 
and level of culture. 





In metropolitan centers where there are many 
theaters people may choose the type of picture they 
wish to see, but it is the suburban community or the 
small town that suffers by this practice. They have 
little public amusement outside of the movies. They 
must take the run of the mill of the particular two or 
three producers their exhibitor signs up with or 
have nothing. ‘ 

I have lived in six different small towns situated in 
as many sections of the country. In some of them 
there were colleges. I venture to say they are typical 
of thousands of towns in the United States. The 
towns were made up practically of one class of peo- 
ple with one standard of taste and decency. .. . I 
have heard often the disgust and resentment with 
which they have received pictures interlarded with 
the salacious and the brutal and I know the wrath 
such pictures call down upon their local exhibitor. 
They want good taste in their pictures and they do 
not want their local independent exhibitor to show 
them and their families something that offends their 
sense of fitness. 

The extremely bad effects of the practice of 
block-booking and blind selling on our international 
standing and the position of all foreigners in the 
Orient was brought to our attention recently by a 
most urgent appeal from the Joint Committee of 
Shanghai Women's Organizations. Affiliated in 
this organization and signing the petition which 
they asked us to present to Congress concerning 
block-booking and blind selling are: American As- 
sociation of University Women; American Women's 
Club of Shanghai; Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Japan; The Tiffin Club (a Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club); International Branch 
Shanghai Y.W.C.A.; The King’s Daughters Society 
(an Episcopal organization); British Women’s As- 
sociation; Chinese Women's Club; Danube Countries 
Women's Association of Shanghai; Portuguese 
Women's Association; Austrian Women's Benevo- 
lent Association; German Women's Benevolent So- 
ciety; and Japanese Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 

As everyone knows who has lived in a foreign 
country, the few nationals in the community repre- 
sent their country to all other races. Their country's 
reputation must stand or fall by the impression they 
make. But for Americans in the Orient and, indeed, 
for all white people, the problem has been seriously 
complicated by the American movies. Let me quote 
from the petition of all the Shanghai Women's Or- 
ganizations: 

“The Joint Committee of Shanghai Women’s Or- 
ganizations, comprised of 16 groups representing 12 
nationalities and a constituency of 3,000, learns with 
profound interest of the introduction of Senate Bill 
3770 for outlawing movie block-booking and blind 
selling. For a number of years past the Joint Com- 
mittee has given serious attention to the question of 
the suitability of films being shown in cosmopolitan 
audiences predominantly oriental. It has been dis- 
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turbed by the spread of unwholesome ideas of both 
western and oriental life which American films have 
made possible in an unprecedented way. A sensitive- 
ness approaching shame is frequently felt when un- 
worthy scenes depicting life of whatsoever national- 
ity are thrown broadcast upon the screen, thereby 
creating erroneous conceptions of peoples and stimu- 
lating misunderstanding of races. 

“In its investigations and study of the situation 
the Joint Committee has become convinced that 
block-booking looms large as a contributing factor 
and that unless this system is abolished local dis- 
tributors in foreign countries are at its mercy and the 
sway of public opinion cannot be brought to bear 
upon their activities. As an expression of conviction 
from the cosmopolitan community of Shanghai this 
petition has been initiated by the Joint Committee 
with the aim of strengthening your hands in your 
efforts to secure legislation abolishing block-book- 
ing.”” 

I wish to make one more point. This concerns the 
salutary and enlivening effect of new talent and new 
innovations in any field. This is especially true in the 
field of the arts. It has been the history of cultural 
growth in all the arts, painting, music, the theater, 
sculpture and writing, that the established school of 
artists has tried to close the field to those with new 
and different ideas. The movies are one of the great 
modern arts with prospects of continual growth and 
change. As college women interested in the enrich- 
ment of art, we protest against closing the doors to 
independent producers and their possible innovations 
in this art by allowing eight companies already es- 
tablished to say, *‘You shall not be allowed to get a 
foothold in this vital art because we will not allow 
the exhibitors of this country to buy your pictures 
since they must buy all of ours whether they are 
good or bad.”” 

Therefore, because we feel that freedom of choice 
of each community to express its own taste and 
standards is an essential principal of American lib- 
erty, because we feel that monopolistic control of 
the motion picture makers prevents growth and ex- 
perimentation in this art and so stultifies it, we ask 
that you report favorably on the Neely-Pettengill 
Bill which would prohibit block-booking and blind 
selling. 


Following the usual procedure, state 
and branch legislative chairmen will be 
notified if there should be a strategic op- 


portunity for action in connection with 
this bill. 
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Support of measures defining a new policy to 
govern the neutrality of the United States dur- 
ing periods of international armed conflict, the 
primary purpose of which should be to diminish 
the danger of our being involved in war, but 
which would leave open the possibility of co- 
operation in international efforts to suppress 
war by pacific methods. — Telegrams were 
sent to state and letters to branch legisla- 
tive chairmen under date of February 15, 
asking them to use their influence with 
members of Congress to secure amend- 
ments to strengthen the weak neutrality 
measures which were reported out of 
committee. Meanwhile the House (Feb- 
ruary 17) and the Senate (February 18) 
have both passed the weak measures re- 
ferred to in that letter without amend- 
ment. Amendments were proposed from 
the floor of the Senate but were voted 
down. The present Neutrality Act is 
therefore extended to May 1, 1937, with 
two additional provisions: one prohibit- 
ing the issuance of loans and credits to 
belligerents except those customarily 
used in current commercial business, and 
the other stating that the various pro- 
visions of the measure shall not apply to 
American republics engaged in war 
against a non-American state. 

The situation would seem to indicate 
that a long and carefully-mapped-out 
program of work in the interest of a real 
neutrality bill will have to be carried out 
by the individuals and organizations con- 
cerned to get such a bill. A conference of 
representatives of all interested national 
organizations here in Washington (not 
only organizations belonging to the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
but all others interested as well) is to be 
called in the near future for the purpose of 
planning a campaign of education and 
action. 











> TOLD IN BRIEF « 


TRAINING FOR MOTION-PICTURE 
APPRECIATION 


In the days of the last century when 
production methods and social philoso- 
phies were very nearly as permanent as 
the Queen’s mourning, the aim of the 
schools was comparatively simple — to 
inculcate the approved techniques and 
values. In 1936, with techniques and 
values as variable as the weather, our 
task is not so much that of indoctrination 
as of training young people to evaluate 
the new. 

In no fields is the ability to judge and 
to discriminate more essential than in the 
three most characteristic of our times — 
the motion picture, the newspaper, and 
the radio. Through these mediums is con- 
veyed to the public a medley of conflicting 
standards and philosophies all the more 
difficult to appraise because they come 
masked as entertainment. Here often is 
propaganda of the most elusive kind, 
diffused by an organized art of deception 
— more commonly known as advertising 
— that has now reached immense pro- 
portions. 

It is not the task of the schools to 
censor or to curb the activities of the 
motion picture, the press, or the radio; 
nor can they reform advertising. But they 
can make young people aware of the 
many subtle influences constantly at work 
upon them, influences far more insidious 
than any physical condition yet capital- 
ized by an advertiser. 

The task of arousing this awareness in 
young people in the field of motion pic- 
tures was undertaken in 1932 by the 
National Committee on the Teaching of 
Motion Picture Appreciation. Four ob- 
jectives were decided upon: 


1. To acquaint students with the influence of 
the motion picture on children, youth, and adults. 

2. To teach students to select their motion pic- 
tures more wisely. 

3. To teach students to evaluate critically what 
they see on the screen. 

4. To develop student leadership in the solution 
of problems arising through the motion picture. 


It was immediately clear that to 
achieve measurable results our efforts 
must cover as large an area as possible. 
Demonstration programs, financed by the 
Payne Fund of New York and in coopera- 
tion with superintendents of public in- 
struction, were accordingly set up in six 
states: California, Connecticut, Iowa, 
North Carolina, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
In various selected high schools in these 
states a minimum of ten lessons in motion- 
picture appreciation — the textbooks fur- 
nished free — was inserted in courses in 
the social sciences or in English. Appro- 
priate tests were given the students before 
and after taking the course. As much 
publicity as possible was secured through 
the distribution of literature and through 
radio and other addresses. 

The results of this program are now 
impressive. The selection and thoughtful 
viewing of motion pictures has been de- 
veloped on a national scale. More than 
two thousand teachers throughout the 
country are giving regular work in motion- 
picture appreciation. Scores of colleges 
and universities have established courses 
in appreciation, among them New York 
University, San Francisco State Teachers 
College, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Indiana State Teachers College, 
the General College of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Specific provision for the teaching of 
motion-picture appreciation has been 
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made in the new curriculum issued by 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, the New York State course of 
study in English, and the North Carolina 
course of study. The Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Pennsylvania has pub- 
lished a 19-page bulletin entitled ‘‘Sug- 
gestions for Developing Units of Study 
in Motion Picture Appreciation.’’ An- 
other bulletin, ‘‘Motion Picture Appreci- 
ation in the Elementary School,”’ is being 
circulated by the State Department of 
Education in California. 

The students themselves are enthusi- 
astic. ‘I had accepted movies as just an- 
other kind of entertainment as far back 
as I can remember,’’ reports one high- 
school girl. ‘‘Now when I go to the 
movies I am more prepared for what I am 
to see and really know whether it is 
rated a good picture.’’ ‘‘It was educa- 
tion,” says another succinctly. ““The 
only fault I have to find with this course 
is that it was too short.”’ 

The teachers are equally responsive. 
“The children feel that guidance in 
motion-picture appreciation is something 
they can use immediately,’’ writes one 
instructor. ‘‘No one says, ‘Why do we 
have to learn that?’’’ And another, 
‘From the class discussions, I realize 
that pupils are viewing the pictures 
more critically.” 

Such comments — and these are se- 
lected from many — are highly encourag- 
ing and indicate that a similar line of 
procedure may be followed in the field 
of the newspaper and the radio. Work in 
these areas is, in fact, projected. 

Throughout the entire program runs 
the same fundamental purpose — to train 
students not to accept blindly what may 
seem attractive and plausible, but to re- 
gard critically and with some skepticism 
the new standards and values that con- 
front them almost daily, and to recognize 
publicity for what it is, however beguil- 
ing its disguise. 

Epear Daz 
Obio State University 
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STATE SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


‘Trends in State School Legislation”’ is 
the title of an interesting study by Com- 
missioner Walter D. Cocking of Tennes- 
see, which has been issued in condensed 
form by the State School Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the National Education 
Association. Commissioner Cocking’s 
summary of trends in state school legis- 
lation in the last two decades brings out 
these points: 


1. More than half of the states have adopted new 
forms of taxation to either replace or supplement the 
property tax. 

2. Through the adoption of equalization plans 
most of the states have indicated an interest in pro- 
viding an adequate school program for all children 
but only a few states have been willing to pay for 
more than 30 per cent of the cost of this program. 

3. Legislatures have enacted many provisions re- 
quiring that certain subjects shall be included in the 
school curriculum. However, the tendency in recent 
years has been to delegate to state school officials 
the responsibility of determining and regulating the 
curriculum. 

4. There has been a gradual increase in the num- 
ber of states requiring that textbooks be provided at 
public expense. 

5. Most state boards of education have not been 
delegated the responsibility of selecting textbooks. 

6. There has been a rather uniform development 
in the regulations affecting compulsory attendance. 
The period of time for compulsory attendance has 
been extended and the requirements for labor per- 
mits have become more stringent. 

7. Most states have assumed the control of teacher 
certification and have raised the minimum require- 
ments for initial certificates. 

8. Approximately 50 per cent of the states have 
adopted teacher retirement systems. 

9. Progress has been made since 1900 in develop- 
ing state salary schedules, but since 1930 teachers 
have been required to bear a significant part of the 
reductions in local and state governmental costs. 

10. Ex officio members are being eliminated from 
state boards of education. 

11. There has been little change in the method of 
selecting the chief scate school officer. 

12. Very little progress has been made in the de- 
velopment of larger local school units. 

13. Few states have enacted provisions regulating 
school transportation. 

14. Many states have reorganized their state pro- 
grams of higher education and have unified the con- 
trol of all institutions under one state board. 


This indicates progress, but leaves no 
doubt that much remains to be done. 








* EDITORIALS « 


Academic Freedom in Washington 

The question of academic freedom in 
the public schools is being bitterly 
fought, as this is written, in the national 
Capital. Last year the appropriation bill 
providing funds for the public schools of 
the District of Columbia was passed by 
Congress with a ‘“‘rider’’ — slipped in 
practically unnoticed — providing that 
such funds could not be used to pay the 
salaries of anyone who ‘‘taught or advo- 
cated Communism.’’ The “‘little Red 
Rider,”’ as it is called in Washington, 
promptly plunged the schools into heated 
controversy. When the Board of Educa- 
tion, acting on legal counsel, made it 
known that they construed the provision 
to mean that the facts about Communism 
might be discussed, providing Commu- 
nism was not advocated, the fat was in 
the fire. The Board was assailed with 
protests and counter protests; it became 
necessary to scrutinize every textbook 
and periodical used in the high schools 
for phrases that might be interpreted as 
overstepping the line; and superpatriots 
made full use of the opportunity to air 
their suspicions that the schools were 
under the domination of Moscow. 

A bill has now been introduced in 
Congress by Representative Fred J. Sisson 
of New York, to repeal the ‘‘Red Rider.”’ 
The Washington Branch of the A.A.U.W. 
has made this plea to the District Com- 
missioners in Congress: 


The Washington Branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women earnestly petitions you 
to use your power and influence for the protection 
of the public schools of the District of Columbia, 
We believe that the so-called anti-communist rider 
of the District Appropriation Bill defeats its own 
end by seeming to fear that an honest well-informed 
study of the Russian government might make Ameri- 
can children less loyal to their own. Further than 


this, we are convinced that when public school 
teachers are intimidated by such a prohibition as 
the one in this rider, the real sufferers are the chil- 
dren themselves. Schools that are subjected to re- 
pression of this kind cannot provide either sound 
instruction or those ideals of integrity and inde- 
pendence which ought to be our children’s birth- 
right as American citizens. May we count upon 
your whole-hearted support for the defense of our 
schools against attacks of this kind? 


The issue clearly has nothing to do 
with the merits of Communism as com- 
pared with Americanism. The question 
is, rather, ‘Shall legislative bodies de- 
termine what is or is not to be taught in 
the public schools?"’ If free presentation 
of all subjects is to be limited by legis- 
lative action, the way is open for political 
interference whenever a pressure group 
becomes strong enough to secure the 
necessary votes. 


Attention Turns to the Forgotten House- 
hold Worker 


Of special interest to women is the 
W.P.A. project to give household train- 
ing to young women on relief rolls, 
equipping them to hold jobs in private 
employment. Through an allotment of 
$500,000 of federal funds, to be adminis- 
tered by the Women’s Division of Works 
Progress Administration, courses have 
been established in twenty-one states, 
New York City, and the District of 
Columbia, to teach general housework, 
child care, and the cooking and serving of 
food. Miss Anna M. Driscoll has been 
appointed national supervisor of the 
Household Workers’ Training Program. 

While the object of this W.P.A. project 
is primarily to train inexperienced women, 
now unemployed, so that they will be 
able to hold positions in domestic service, 
those who are interested in better oppor- 
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tunities for working women will hope 
that the program may contribute toward 
more efficient household service on the 
one hand, and improved standards of 
employment on the other. 

In each of the communities where the 
courses are given, employers will be asked 
to help in planning the training, and also 
in decisions on employer responsibility 
and standards. A national advisory com- 
mittee is now being formed. 

Another federal agency — the Wom- 
en’s Bureau — calls attention to the fact 
that during the depression thousands of 
women, dismissed from other employ- 
ment, have sought housework jobs as a 
last resort. Under this influx of untrained 
workers, wage scales for such employ- 
ment have dropped appallingly through- 
out the country, even while increasing 
demands have been made on the workers’ 
time and strength. The Bureau points out 
that the Social Security Act excepts house- 
hold workers from unemployment in- 
surance, and in no state are these workers 
protected by hour legislation and in only 
one state by minimum wage rates. As a 
first step in a program directed toward 
raising standards in domestic service, 
the Women’s Bureau has issued a Reading 
List of References on Household Employ- 
ment, listing articles on the viewpoints of 
employer and employee, the problems of 
special groups, and legal status of the 
household worker. (The bibliography — 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 138 — may 
be obtained free of charge from the U. S. 
Women’s Bureau, Washington, D. C.) 


American Chamber of Horrors 


American Chamber of Horrors, by Ruth 
deForest Lamb, is a tremendously im- 
portant book. Every member of this As- 
sociation, in fact every inhabitant of 
these United States, should read it. Miss 
Lamb is educational director of the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration. With 
the documented evidence of that depart- 
ment at her command, and before her eyes 
the bitter and determined three-year fight 
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of certain industries to kill or mutilate 
the Copeland Bill for revision of the 
present inadequate food and drug law, 
she has written a brilliant exposé of the 
frauds and dangers that beset the con- 
sumer and the forces that defeat legisla- 
tion in his interest. In 1933 the A.A.U.W. 
placed revision of the present food and 
drug law on its legislative program. This 
book gives appalling evidence of the 
increasing need of such revision. 

From death-dealing hair-dyes and de- 
pilatories to filthy butter, Miss Lamb’s 
swift, relentless pen progresses in an 
absorbing and terrifying narrative. In her 
final chapter she analyzes the new Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Bill, S5, now before 
Congress and the industrial forces at 
work to defeat or render it useless. She 
adds an appendix as challenging and 
vital as the book itself. Every woman 
will find invaluable Appendix G, ‘‘Survey 
of Canned Goods,”’ with its revelation of 
the comparative intrinsic values of vari- 
ous brands of canned goods differing in 
price, and Appendix F, ‘‘Cost Data on 
Cosmetics.’’ Every woman should know 
too the sorry réle played in this matter 
by the ‘‘women’s magazines’’ ostensibly 
devoted to her interests. 

Miss Lamb, a Vassar graduate, has 
written the most scholarly, reliable, and 
entertaining volume in her field. After 
reading it, write your Congressional rep- 
resentatives demanding immediate pas- 
sage of a new and adequate food, drug, 
and cosmetic law. 

Lucy L. Barber 
Member, A.A.U.W. Committee 
on Legislation 


Support for the Child Labor Amendment 


Good news to A.A.U.W. legislative 
chairmen who are working for ratifica- 
tion of the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment is the announcement that a Catholic 
Citizens’ Committee for Ratification of 
the Amendment has been organized, made 
up of prominent Catholics of all parts of 
the country, with Frank P. Walsh, well- 
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known New York lawyer and head of 
the Power Authority of the State of New 
York, as chairman. 

In the long fight for ratification, one 
of the chief obstacles has been the honest 
fear (not always honestly fostered, how- 
ever) on the part of many Catholics that 
adoption of the Amendment would lead 
to interference with the parent’s right 
to direct the up-bringing of the child, 
particularly in the matter of education. 
A statement made by Mr. Walsh in an- 
nouncing the establishment of the organ- 
ization applies to arguments advanced by 
others, as well as members of his own 
faith: 


Our committee is convinced . . . that selfish in- 
terests, seeking to maintain the right of industry to 
exploit children, are persistently spreading the idea 
that the Amendment is poorly drawn in an effort to 
enroll among its opponents individuals and groups 
who ordinarily would strongly support protective 
legislation for the children of the country. 

A study of the history of the Amendment and its 
drafting leaves no doubt in our minds as to the sin- 
cerity of its proponents, or the reasons for the spe- 
cific phraseology. The belief expressed by some of our 
faith that use of the word “‘labor’’ opens the door 
to federal control of education is without legal basis. 
This belief is predicated on a dictionary definition of 
labor as “‘physical or mental toil’’ widely quoted by 
the opponents with the implication that mental toil 
would include work children do in the classroom. 
I do not believe there is any justification whatever for 
this interpretation of the word “‘labor’’ which, as 
used in labor statutes, has frequently been construed 
by the Courts. 

Speaking on this point a few years ago the late 
Senator Walsh of Montana, . . . after citing several 
cases in which the Courts had construed the term 
“labor,”’ said: “In none of the legal definitions of 
the word has it been given such a scope as to embrace 
the field of education. The suggestion that the 
Amendment means national control of education, it 
is not unreasonable to surmise, originated with one 
who knows better, to excite the fears of some un- 
discriminating minds overwrought by the so-called 
Oregon law and the proposal to create a federal de- 
partment of education. I venture the assertion that 
the Amendment affords no ground for even serious 
argument that it has such scope or that any self- 
respecting lawyer will ever stand before a court to 
contend that it does, assuming that the Congress 
should ever conclude that it was by the Amendment 
vested with any such authority." 


It is particularly heartening to have this 
reinforcement of the ranks of supporters 





of the Amendment, at a time when a 
former advocate, Good Housekeeping, has 
joined the camp of the opposition. The 
February issue of the National Child 
Labor Committee’s leaflet, The American 
Child, reminds us that Good Housekeeping 
is a Hearst publication, and that the 
Hearst newspapers bitterly protested the 
regulations for newsboys proposed in the 
newspaper code. The editorial in The 
American Child continues: 


It was a Hearst circulation manager who testified 
that — *‘We have a habit in Chicago of sending our 
men out to schools and asking for the boys that 
cause the most trouble in schools. We know that 
boy is merely overloaded with energy and has got a 
lot of excess steam. We take that boy, put him on 
the corner, put a few papers under his arm, and let 
him holler his head off, and he gets rid of all that ex- 
cess steam.”’ 

Such newspapers fear an Amendment which might 
result in removing ten- and twelve-year-olds from 
the streets and leave to some more scientific method 
the handling of troublesome school boys in their 
formative years! 


Since the Amendment is now a 
matter for state, rather than national, 
action, it is not included on the national 
A.A.U.W. Legislative Program, but state 
divisions in states that have not ratified 
are urged to make every effort to secure 
approval by the legislature. 


Caroline E. Furness 


The death of Caroline E. Furness, Feb- 
ruary 10, closed a brilliant career which 
had a special significance for A.A.U.W. 
In 1898 Caroline Furness was awarded 
the American fellowship of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae. Three years 
later she went to Vassar College as in- 
structor in astronomy, and in 1911 be- 
came director of the Vassar Observatory 
— a post which she held until her last 
illness. An able teacher and one of the 
most distinguished American woman 
astronomers, Dr. Furness in more than 
thirty years at Vassar College made an 
outstanding contribution to education 
and to science. The Association may feel 
a justifiable pride in having contributed 
to so notable a career. 





* CAMPUS AND CLASSROOM « 


Milestones 

A period of celebrations and of coming 
of age! Such are the present years, and es- 
pecially 1936, for women’s higher educa- 
tion in the United States. Every alumnae 
bulletin and every newspaper, it seems, is 
brimming over with news of the one 
hundredth, fiftieth, or twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of a woman's college. 

One hundred years ago, on December 
23, 1836, a charter was granted to Geor- 
gia Female College at Macon, Georgia, 
now Wesleyan College. This, according 
to Thomas Woody, author of the monu- 
mental History of Women's Education in the 
United States, was the earliest experiment 
in woman's collegiate education in the 
United States because the institution was 
without doubt chartered as a college, not 
a seminary, and authorized to ‘‘confer all 
such honors, degrees, and licenses as are 
usually conferred in colleges and universi- 
ties.’’ Various plans are in progress to 
assure a fitting memorial for the comple- 
tion of the first hundred years of this first 
American woman's college. 

Another centennial is the anniversary 
of the granting of a charter to Mount 
Holyoke Female Seminary on February 
10, 1836, after Mary Lyon and her associ- 
ates had long labored to establish an in- 
stitution which would give girls the 
educational advantages enjoyed by men. 
The seminary was opened in 1837 and be- 
came Mount Holyoke College in 1888. 

Two years ago, in 1934, there was ob- 
served the centenary of the founding of 
Wheaton Seminary in Norton, Massachu- 
setts, turned Wheaton College in 1912. 
In honor of this event the college press 
printed a little book by Louise Schutz 
Boas, a member of Wheaton’s English 
Department, Woman's Education Begins, 


presenting a brief study of the social 
conditions that brought about the educa- 
tion of women through the last century. 

Jumping down from a hundredth to a 
fiftieth birthday — passing over a period 
that saw the establishment of Mary Sharp 
(1851), Elmira (1855), Vassar (1865), 
each known as a “‘first’’ woman's college 
for one distinguishing characteristic or 
another — we find Bryn Mawr College 
celebrating in November 1935 a half cen- 
tury of high intellectual achievement 
since its opening in 1885. At the ceremony 
held on the campus, addresses were given 
by President Conant of Harvard, Presi- 
dent Comstock of Radcliffe, President 
Bowman of Johns Hopkins, President 
Marion Edwards Park of Bryn Mawr, and 
President-emeritus M. Carey Thomas of 
Bryn Mawr; many of these are carried in 
part in the November Alumnae Bulletin. 
Dr. Thomas gave an historical sketch of 
Bryn Mawr and an ardent plea for women 
scholars, saying: 

Of all the many letters I have received from Bryn 
Mawr graduates there is one that pleases me most, 
although like many other such letters it is a two- 
edged sword: ‘‘Dear President Thomas: I have for- 
gotten everything I learned at Bryn Mawr, but I 
still see you standing in chapel and telling us to be- 
lieve in women."’ In two months from today I shall 
be three score and nineteen years old, and this is my 
last speech. I find that I cannot close it without ask- 
ing you now not only *‘to believe in women,"’ which, 
of course, you all do, but actively to help women 
scholars in their time of great need. The late Dr. 
William H. Welch, the head of the Johns Hopkins 
medical faculty from the opening of the Medical 
School in 1893 until his death a year ago, gave the 
commencement address on my retirement in 1922. 
Before speaking he had made a scientific study such 
as only he could make of the higher education of 
women. He said to me before leaving: ‘Bryn Mawr 
is committing a crime against women scholars and 
women scientific investigators. Women like men can 
never become truly eminent unless they receive the 
reward of their labors. They must have full professor- 
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ships, important laboratory positions, and the 
presidencies of women's colleges. I am shocked to 
find that even at Bryn Mawr at least one half of 
your full professors are men, and that in the many 
hundreds of coeducational colleges in the United 
States there are practically no women professors, 
and that even some of the few separate women’s col- 
leges have men as presidents instead of women. Col- 
lege presidencies,"’ he continued, “‘are the great 
prizes of the teaching profession and also college 
presidents exert a strong influence on secondary 
schools and colleges. I understand that there are 
only twenty-eight or thirty women’s colleges among 
the hundreds of coeducational and separate colleges 
for men. Why,"’ he asked indignantly, “‘should 
great women educators be deprived of these few edu- 
cational prizes and the important educational in- 
fluence they exert? No men could be expected to do 
distinguished work in teaching and research under 
such discouraging conditions. How long,’’ he asked 
indignantly, ‘‘are other women going to permit 
women scholars to be compelled to make bricks 
without straw?” 

It was thirteen years ago that Dr. Welch foresaw 
this danger to women scholars, and the danger in- 
stead of becoming less has since become much more 
alarming. Your generation must come to the rescue. 
It will not be difficult. My generation has given you 
political power. You have also financial power. Sta- 
tistics show that one half of the invested wealth of 
the United States is controlled by women. As edu- 
cated women you have more influence than women 
have ever had before with your fathers, brothers, 
husbands, sons, and daughters. When you or your 
husbands or fathers make large memorial gifts to co- 
educational universities, why not require that 
women’s attainments shall be recognized by profes- 
sorships? When you give large sums to hospitals, 
why not make it a condition that women physicians 
shall be allowed to compete freely for internships 
and professorships? All state-supported schools and 
universities are managed by elected or appointed 
boards. Why not have the right men and women, in- 
cluding yourselves, put on these boards and then 
why not insist on equal pay for equal work and equal 
Opportunities of advancement for women? Women 
scholars will no longer have to make bricks without 
straw as soon as you realize that they need help. My 
fifty years of experience in working with Bryn Mawr 
alumnae and students and with other college women 
assures me that as soon as you understand the situa- 
tion you will give women scholars bushels of straw 
to make bricks with. 


This was only too truly Dr. Thomas’ 
last speech, for she died suddenly on 
December second. How fortunate that the 
date of the anniversary celebration per- 
mitted her attendance, for she was the 
central figure about which it revolved, 





the personification, indeed, of Bryn 
Mawr! And how memorable is this final 
appeal of hers to women everywhere to 
believe in and to support women scholars! 

Barnard, too, in February had its own 
particular celebration, paying tribute to 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve for her twenty- 
five years of service as Dean. In the New 
York Times Magazine of February 16, 
Eunice Fuller Barnard retells the many 
achievements of Dean Gildersleeve say- 
ing, among other things: 

Educators agree that few college heads have done 
more to set the new, broader pattern of women’s 
higher education than Barnard’s Dean. . . . With 
President Woolley of Mount Holyoke, Dean Gilder- 
sleeve exemplifies the modern type of woman college 
head who takes an active part in public life. It is no 
chance circumstance, for instance, that she is now 
serving, by Governor Lehman's appointment, as the 
only woman member of New York's Judicial Coun- 
cil, which recommends reforms in the administration 
of justice in the State. In still wider fields she has 
proved her interest by serving on the Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations, 
and one of the founders and president of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women. 


Great women and fine achievements! 
We can well understand the aim of Mary 
Ritter Beard, who is planning the collec- 
tion of documentary records of women’s 
lives, activities, and contributions, and 
their preservation in a World Center for 
Women’s Archives, incorporated this 
month in New York. 

As a fitting capstone to this record, we 
reprint figures compiled by the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education showing that higher 
education opportunities for women are 
increasing at a rapid pace. In January 
1936 there were 44 more institutions of 
higher education in this country than one 
year before, and women profited most 
from the increase. Of the new schools es- 
tablished, 21 are for women and 32 co- 
educational, while the number devoted to 
male education suffered a loss of 9. 


Government Service and Citizenship 

If it takes a flock of swallows to make a 
summer, so it takes a flood of news items 
to indicate a surge of interest in a given 
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area. Clearly we have such a spate of 
material dealing with college preparation 
for public service and citizenship; from 
the swirling waters two announcements 
raise their heads as being sturdy enough 
to survive because of their broad, over- 
view qualities. 

Last spring twenty-eight leading men 
educators and public administrators spent 
three days at Princeton University dis- 
cussing criteria for public personnel 
training. Because over thirty institutions 
were announcing programs for training of 
this kind, and because of the growing in- 
terest everywhere, the Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House initiated the con- 
ference, feeling that it was time to seek 
standards and criteria for efforts which, if 
uncorrelated, might do harm rather than 
good to the cause of better government 
personnel. The recommendations are well 
worth the consideration of those respon- 
sible for introducing courses leading to- 
ward the public service. For one thing, 
the conference found no justification for 
an isolated program emphasizing prepa- 
ration exclusively for the public service; 
the service includes too many separate 
occupations and professional and scien- 
tific callings. The recommendations are 
printed as Training for the Public Service, 
available from the Public Administration 
Service, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago; 
price 50 cents. 

Also last spring, women educators 
were busy on their own account in this 
field, assembling experience and wisdom 
concerning ‘‘Education of Women for 
Public Affairs.” On the campus of Con- 
necticut College, President Katharine 
Blunt called a conference of college presi- 
dents, deans, teachers of political science, 
and representatives of organizations inter- 
ested in the subject. (Dr. Kathryn Mc- 
Hale attended for the A.A.U.W.) The 
findings of the conference, setting forth 
what many colleges are doing and what it 
might be wise for them to attempt, are 
obtainable as a booklet titled Better Citi- 
zenship (50 cents from the Connecticut 
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College Bookshop, New London, Con- 
necticut). 

Of individual college advances on this 
public service front, perhaps the most 
conspicuous are steps taken at Harvard. 
In the fall of 1934 the university inaugu- 
rated, for a small and carefully selected 
group, a three-year graduate program for 
government service, under the direction 
of the department of government, in co- 
operation with the departments of his- 
tory, economics and sociology, and the 
Law School. The second year is in the 
nature of an internship; the student re- 
turns for his final year to knit together 
study and experience. Hardly was this 
program well under way, when in Decem- 
ber 1935 President Conant announced the 
receipt of a gift of $2,000,000 from Lucius 
N. Littauer for the establishment of a 
Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion, which the donor hoped might be 
opened by September 1937. Harvard has 
appointed a commission of five educators 
and students of government administra- 
tion, headed by President Dodds of Prince- 
ton, ‘to make a comprehensive report on 
university education for public service 
and to recommend plans for the organiza- 
tion of the new school.” 

In Washington, D. C., the National In- 
stitute of Public Affairs has been or- 
ganized to cooperate with colleges by 
enabling students to add to their aca- 
demic preparation for public service the 
experience of working in the national 
capital with government officials. In 
1934-35 two groups of forty interns — 
undergraduate students from a large num- 
ber of colleges, with women constituting 
almost one third of the enrolment — re- 
ceived experimental training on a three- 
months basis. There are no interns in 
1935-36, but the Rockefeller Foundation 
has awarded a grant to the Institute for 
the supervision of internships for gradu- 
ate students on the basis of a full academic 
year beginning 1936-37. Application 
blanks for membership in this group are 
abtainable from the Institute, and must 
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be returned by March 16, 1936. About 
thirty scholarships are offered. Women 
are eligible for the internships on equal 
terms with men. 

This year, as last, groups of college 
students majoring in government are 
coming to Washington for a week's in- 
tensive study of governmental organiza- 
tion. Wesleyan and Yale universities are 
among those to be represented. Beginning 
this spring, the National Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs is arranging a one-week ‘‘In- 
stitute of Government’ to enable a group 
of students from various colleges to 
examine government processes together, 
warding off the possibility that by too 
frequent appearances college students 
might wear out their welcome. 

Although practical politics is usually a 
school in itself, college students can be 
grounded in its elements and thus receive 
an initiation into related problems of gov- 
ernment. In some courses in government, 
such as those given by Professor Mc- 
Goldrick of Columbia University and by 
Garfield Jones of Toledo University, stu- 
dents actually take part in political cam- 
paigns, learning how doorbells are rung, 
registration secured, and meetings held. 
Richard Welling, chairman of the Na- 
tional Self-Government Committee, 80 
Broadway, New York City, writing in 
School and Society of February 1, believes 
that more classes in government should 
delve into present-day politics in similar 
ways and suggests that his committee 
may act as a Clearing house of information 
for those teaching party government and 
municipal politics. 

Another road to a knowledge of poli- 
tics is through student intercollegiate 
activities, such as the three-day ‘model 
Senate’’ held in February at New Jersey 
College for Women, attended by 83 men 
and women students from 32 colleges in 
the East. Each student represented a liv- 
ing United States Senator, conditions and 
tules of the Senate were reproduced as 
nearly as possible, and the students de- 
bated bills that are now in the forefront 





of public discussion. The same month saw 
another gathering of over 200 student de- 
baters from 25 colleges of New York 
State at Colgate University, where they 
discussed actual bills before the New 
York Legislature. This is the comment of 
the Colgate debate coach, president of the 
conference: 


The students are coming in immediate contact 
with practical problems instead of taking the aca- 
demic approach. This will train the undergraduates 
to become intelligent voters and citizens, and possi- 
bly members of Legislatures later. It is in marked 
contrast to the old-style college debaters who argued 
about many subjects but did nothing practical. It is a 
very hopeful and encouraging sign. 


Another practical introduction to poli- 
tics and government is the local county 
survey, of the kind made by classes at 
Vassar and at Wells. At Wells, according 
to a recent New York Times, seniors pursu- 
ing a course in public affairs are making 
with the cooperation of county officials 
an authentic report of governmental, 
economic, and social conditions in Cay- 
uga County, beginning with a detailed 
study of county budgets, treasurers’ re- 
ports, and departmental annual reports 
since 1920. They will consider also taxes, 
public health, social welfare, education, 
library service, highways and public 
works. 

In view of the widespread effort to pre- 
pare for citizenship and public service, it 
is pertinent to inquire: are students elect- 
ing the social studies in greater numbers 
than before? The answer seems to be: yes, 
they are. Harvard finds a definite trend of 
college students’ interest toward econom- 
ics, government, and sociology, as well 
as psychology, history, English, and 
music. A survey at Princeton covering the 
period from 1924-25, when the four- 
course plan was established, to the pres- 
ent, shows a marked decline in the hu- 
manities, while the social and natural 
science departments have recorded large 
gains. This “‘practical’’ trend is most 
clearly marked in the ascendancy of the 
social sciences, which include politics, 
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economics, and history. Politics is rated 
as the most popular subject. A survey at 
Bryn Mawr discloses a definite trend to- 
ward the social sciences as elective 
courses. The largest enrolment gain in 
any elective course since 1930-31 was 
credited to the first-year politics course, 
dealing with the structure and functions 
of modern government. 


Summary: The State of the College 


Lingering in our thoughts is the ob- 
servation of Dr. Alexis Carrel in Man, the 
Unknown that the mind of man is so con- 
structed as to delight in contemplating 
simple facts; we love to discover in the 
cosmos the geometrical forms that exist 
in the depths of our consciousness. It is 
doubtless for this reason that our minds 
respond with gratitude to a summary, 
where we can see cluttered masses of evi- 
dence reduced to one clear point. A wel- 
come summary of changes in the college 
world is provided by Frederick P. Keppel, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation, 
in his annual report for 1935. Mr. Keppel 


finds the college outlook more hopeful 
this year than last, when he questioned 
the value of the existing type of educa- 
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tion and warned that a change must be 
made. This year he observes: 


For as long as the writer can remember, there have 
been instances of greater concentration of effort upon 
the individual student and his needs, as contrasted 
with a protection of the sanctity of the curriculum, 
but it is only within the past year or so that this can 
be said to be general rather than exceptional. . . . 
It appears that presidents are today being chosen by 
boards of trustees more for what may be called their 
educational imagination, than for any hoped-for 
capacity to raise large funds. 

The change is due, doubtless, to a number of differ- 
ent influences. One factor is certainly a new attitude 
on the part of the student himself; the new genera- 
tion is wider-ranging in its interests, has a refreshing 
sense of reality, and a growing appreciation of the 
nature of its four-year investment. The influence of 
parents is also a factor, and we must remember that 
youngsters who were the objects of solicitude in the 
early days of parent-teacher activities are themselves 
now going to college. Another factor is, doubtless, 
the existence of such nationwide waves of interest on 
the part of the community as a whole, as would ac- 
count, in part at least, for increased attention in the 
colleges to music, dramatics and pictorial arts. Some 
credit, of course, must be given to the faculty, par- 
ticularly to the younger members. 

Whatever the reason or combination of reasons, 
there can be no question that a leaven is working in 
the American college, which is after all our most 
characteristic contribution to the world’s array of 
educational institutions. 


Frances VALIANT SPEEK 
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The Board of Directors Charts Our 
Course 


The Board of Directors met at national 
Headquarters in a strenuous three-day 
conference, February 3-5. Those present 
were: 


Dr. Meta Glass, President 

Dr. Mary Yost, first Vice-president 

Dr. Edna Noble White, second Vice-president 

Mrs. A. Ross Hill, Treasurer 

Dr. Kathryn McHale, General Director 

Mrs. J. K. McClintock, Comptroller 

Dr. Mary E. Woolley, Chairman, Committee on 
International Relations 

Miss Jeannette S. Kelly, Director, South Atlantic 
Section 

Dr. Irma E. Voigt, Director, Northeast Central 
Section 

Mrs. H. K. Painter, Director, Northwest Central 
Section 

Miss Grace Wilkie, Director, Southwest Central 
Section 

Mrs. W. S. Garnsey, Director, Rocky Mountain 
Section 

Mrs. L. T. Merwin, Director, North Pacific Section 

Mrs. Frederick Faulkner, Director, South Pacific 
Section 

Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, Chairman, Committee on 
Fellowship Endowment 

Mrs. Howard G. Nichols, Chairman, National Club 
Committee 


Miss Martha Enochs, Director of the 
Southeast Central Section, and Mfrs. 
Adam Leroy Jones, Director of the North 
Atlantic Section, were unable to be pres- 
ent. 

The agenda of the Board meeting in- 
cluded, among other matters, the budget 
for 1936-37, appointment of a new staff 
member, plans for the 1937 Convention 
in Savannah, operation of the Clubhouse 
(which has been the subject of a special 
study), and the question of I.F.U.W. dues. 
The Association's yearly contribution to 
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the I.F.U.W. has become a matter of con- 
cern as a result of the present unfavorable 
rates of exchange. Dues are paid in Swiss 
francs, and at prevailing exchange rates 
this throws a heavy burden on A.A.U.W. 
The Board considered suggestions for a 
more equitable arrangement to be pre- 
sented at the Cracow Conference. The 
Association’s situation will be ably pre- 
sented, for President Glass is a member 
of the I.F.U.W. Special Finance Commit- 
tee — not as a representative of A.A. 
U.W. but as an appointee of the Inter- 
national Federation. 

Reports of the Directors on the work 
of their sections and the General Direc- 
tor’s summary of staff and committee 
activities and reports received at Head- 
quarters from the state divisions and 
branches showed the A.A.U.W. in a 
flourishing state. Membership has in- 
creased in every section; twenty-seven 
new branches had been organized since 
June 1, 1935; the variety of activities 
reported shows that branches are plan- 
ning their work to meet local needs, and 
at the same time there is evident a 
thoughtful effort to define the field of 
A.A.U.W. and to meet those responsi- 
bilities which are clearly the Associa- 
tion’s. 

A New Director of the Northwest Central 
Section 


Shortly before the meeting of the Board 
of Directors in Washington, the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. F. H. Waters as Director of 
the Northwest Central Section was ten- 
dered and accepted with great regret. 
Mrs. Waters was reélected by the Los 
Angeles Convention for a term of four 
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years. Under her leadership the North- 
west Central Section has gone forward 
with marked vigor, and it is a matter of 
deep regret to the section and the whole 
Association that Mrs. Waters has found 
it impossible to continue as sectional 
director. To fill out her unexpired term 
the Board appointed Mrs. H. K. Painter 
of Minneapolis, who brings to her work 
valuable experience and proved ability 
as a leader in A.A.U.W. in Minnesota. 
The pictorial map, ‘“The Conquest of a 
Continent,’’ which was such a successful 
means of raising money for the Fellow- 
ship Fund, was based on her research. 
Mrs. Painter has served as president of 
the Minneapolis Branch and was presi- 
dent of the Minnesota State Division at 
the time of her appointment as Sectional 
Director. She has been particularly active 
in the fight to secure adequate support 
for education, serving as secretary of the 
Minnesota Citizens’ Committee on Public 
School Finance, which has done a most 
effective piece of work in bringing 


home to citizens of the state the dangers 
threatening the schools. 


A Social Studies Program in A.A.U.W. 


Since the appearance of the first modest 
outline on consumer's standards, there 
has been a steadily increasing interest in 
socio-economic problems throughout the 
Association. The devastating effects of 
the depression on our public schools, the 
present tension between nations, the 
trend in many countries to send women 
“back to the home’’ — these and other 
ominous features of recent years have 
brought home to A.A.U.W. groups the 
fact that education, child development, 
international relations, opportunities for 
women — all long included in the As- 
sociation’s program — cannot be studied 
entirely apart from problems of produc- 
tion and consumption, social organiza- 
tion and objectives. Accordingly at Los 
Angeles a committee was established to 
direct a program in the socio-economic 
field. At the February meeting of the 
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Board of Directors, this committee was 
given a new title — the Committee on 
Social Studies — and a new staff member 
was authorized to take up the work at 
Headquarters in this field. 

The Research Associate in Social Stud- 
ies will be Dr. Elizabeth May, assistant 
professor of economics at Goucher Col- 
lege, who will come to the Association 
in August on leave from the college. Dr. 
May is already known to many of the 
branches through her study guide on 
Government, Business, and the Individ- 
ual, which has been one of the most 
popular of this year’s materials. Dr. May 
holds degrees from Smith College and 
the London School of Economics, and has 
studied at Radcliffe. She will have charge 
of developing further study materials 
and advising on branch programs in the 
social studies. 


By-laws to Be Revised 


A working-over of the Association's 
By-laws to insure greater efficiency and 
smoothness in the functioning of A.A. 
U.W. is now under way. The Committee 
on Revision of the By-laws met in Wash- 
ington February 1 and 2 to consult with 
the Board of Directors about desired 
changes. The committee has asked for 
suggestions, and the final draft to be sub- 
mitted to the 1937 Convention will be the 
result of suggestions from the branches, 
state divisions, national committees, and 
national officers. The proposed revision 
will be sent to all branches six weeks be- 
fore the convention, in order that 
branches may study the revised items 
and instruct their delegates. 

The Committee on Revision of the By- 
laws consists of Mrs. L. B. Swormstedt, 
2 Thomas Circle, Washington, D. C., 
chairman; Mrs. Malbone W. Graham, 
Miss Dorothy Kenyon, Mrs. H. K. 
Painter, and Miss Alice Wright. 


The 1937 Convention 


The 1937 Convention dates have been 
set — March 15-19. The convention will 
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be held in Savannah, Georgia, with the De 
Sota Hotel as headquarters. Mrs. Ben S. 
Barnes, president of the Savannah Branch, 
has been appointed convention manager 
in charge of all local arrangements. 


Survey of the National Clubhouse 


To secure a basis for efficient adminis- 
tration of the national Clubhouse, the 
Board secured the services of Miss Isabel 
Norton, who was formerly associated 
with Mark Jones, efficiency engineer, and 
has had a wide experience in connection 
with institution and office management, 
to make a survey of the Clubhouse prop- 
erty, study the operation of the Club- 
house, and present recommendations. 
The management of the Headquarters 
building offers a complicated problem, 
housing as it does the clubrooms and res- 
taurant of the Washington Branch, the 
offices of the national Association, and 
the bedrooms of the National Clubhouse. 
Miss Norton made a thorough study of 
the present working agreement between 
the national Association and the Wash- 
ington Branch, under which the Wash- 
ington Branch operates the National 
Club for the national Association, and 
recommended a simplified procedure for 
management of the Clubhouse by an 
Operating Committee representing the 
branch and the national Association. 
The Board of Directors approved a two- 
year trial of this arrangement. 

In the course of her survey Miss Norton 
made some suggestions for remodeling 
and rearrangement of the third floor of 
the building, which is occupied by the 
national offices. These quarters are already 
inadequate for the staff and the records 
of an organization of almost fifty thou- 
sand, and with the advent of an additional 
staff member in August, the problem of 
office space becomes acute. 

Miss Norton's survey included a careful 
analysis of the real-estate situation of the 
property, a forecast of upkeep items, 
and specific suggestions regarding Club- 
house management. The study provides a 





sound basis for future planning, and will 
be most helpful in resolving some of the 
difficulties encountered in the compli- 
cated problem of operating the Clubhouse. 


Committee on Interchange of Teachers 


Proposals for the reorganization of the 
Committee on the Interchange of Teach- 
ers of the A.A.U.W. (a sub-committee 
of the A.A.U.W. Committee on Inter- 
national Relations) were considered by 
the Board of Directors. 

The plan agreed upon will permit the 
work to be carried on at Headquarters. 
The secretary to the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations will work in close 
touch with the chairman of the com- 
mittee, in whose hands will rest the re- 
sponsibility for final decisions as to the 
arrangements for specific exchanges. In 
working out exchanges with English- 
speaking countries, the secretary will 
cooperate with the secretary of the corre- 
sponding committee of the English- 
Speaking Union. 

The membership plan provides for a 
chairman (the head of a school), five 
members-at-large (representing various 
types of schools in various parts of the 
country), ex-officio members (the presi- 
dents of the Headmistresses Associations 
of the East, Middle West, and. Pacific 
Coast, the National Association of Prin- 
cipals of Schools for Girls, and the Pri- 
vate School Teachers Association), and 
the secretary to the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. There is also provi- 
sion for two auxiliaries: interviewers of 
candidates, and the Hospitality Commit- 
tee in the New York Branch which wel- 
comes exchanges on their arrival and fa- 
cilitates the travel of American teachers. 


Committee on the Economic and Legal 
Status of Women 


The Committee on the Economic and 
Legal Status of Women met in New York 
City, January 11. The tabulation of re- 
turns on the survey of the economic status 
of women, now being made by the Wom- 
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en’s Bureau, was discussed. In all, 8980 
usable schedules were returned, consti- 
tuting 23 per cent of the A.A.U.W. mem- 
bership. The survey was limited to em- 
ployed members or members who ‘“‘under 
usual opportunities would be employed,”’ 
and it is not known how large a propor- 
tion of that group is represented by the 
returns. 

In view of the fact that the learned and 
professional societies now fail to offer 
recognition of women’s scholarship by 
placing women in positions of responsi- 
bility, the committee authorized appoint- 
ment of a subcommittee to study the 
situation. The Subcommittee on the Legal 
Status of Women was asked to prepare 
a brief on the Equal Rights Amendment, 
presenting both sides of the question for 
the committee’s consideration. 

The committee recommended that nine 
sectional representatives be added to its 
personnel, and this was voted by the 
Board of Directors. 


Committee on Fellowship Awards 


The Committee on Fellowship Awards 
met at Headquarters January 16-18 to 
award fellowships for 1936-37. Dr. Esther 
Crane, professor of education at Goucher 
College, took the place of Dr. McHale, 
who could not attend. 

The problem confronting the commit- 
tee was as follows: 

APPLICANTS 
For 4 fellowships open to women of the 

United States 
For 1 fellowship open to Latin American 

women 
For 1 fellowship open to all 1.F.U.W. 

members (these applications are first 

sifted by the member associations)... . 17 


Total, for 6 fellowships 


Qualifications of candidates were un- 
usually high, making the choice exceed- 
ingly difficult. The announcement of 
awards appears elsewhere in this Jour- 
NAL. The committee also complied with 
the request that it make recommendations 
for the Peace Fellowship. 
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The committee reported that it was 
“greatly pleased with the caliber of the 
candidates this year and looks forward 
to a time when more fellowships will be 
available for the encouragement of schol- 
arship of such superior quality.’’ In this 
connection the committee voted: 

To express its gratitude to the National Fellow- 
ship Endowment Committee and extend to the 
branches, states, and units and to their respective 
fellowship chairmen its sincere appreciation of their 
untiring efforts in behalf of the fellowship cause. 
The committee realizes that without this steady and 
faithful devotion the fellowships of the A.A.U.W. 
could not be maintained. 


Fellowship Contributions 


Support of fellowships has been so 
generous and widespread this year that 
our goal of past years — 100 per cent 
branch participation — seems almost as- 
sured. Last year 41 states achieved 100 
per cent; this year we look confidently 
for all 48 in the honor roll. 

With membership growing — almost 
by leaps and bounds — and pocket-books 
not quite so flat as in the years just past, 
the size of contributions is now getting 
more of the limelight. In the past seven 
years, the per capita contributions for 
the whole Association were: 


This year chairmen are working to make 
the size of the contribution reflect in- 
creases in membership. The eight branches 
with highest per capita contributions 
in their size-group for 1935-36 will be 
announced in the Journat, and at the 
convention in 1937 awards will be made 
to the branches with the highest record 
for the two-year period. 


North New England — A Goal and a Gift 


In fellowship work a new note is heard; 
in one unit after another, plans are being 
discussed for choosing a completion date. 
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Many chairmen believe that a definite 
objective would be welcomed by their 
branches. 

North New England is making every 
effort toward a most felicitous goal — 
raising the Mary E. Woolley Fellowship 
to an amount that will make it possible 
to offer an award in 1937, when Miss 
Woolley plans to retire from the presi- 
dency of Mount Holyoke College. Adop- 
tion of this goal was encouraged at the 
outset by the generous gift of $1,000 from 
an anonymous donor, who promised 
to give another $1,000 in 1937 if by that 
time $3,000 has been raised from sources 
outside the branches. 

A Special Gifts Committee (Mrs. F. G. 
Wilkins, Warner, N. H., chairman) will 
seek contributions from individuals out- 
side the A.A.U.W. membership who may 
wish to join in establishing this perma- 
nent tribute to Miss Woolley, and a 
Finance Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Alden P. White, Worcester, 
Mass., has been organized to make plans 
for the intensive campaign which is al- 
ready well under way. 


New Child Development Materials 


A nursery school project which was 
launched in 1929 and has bravely weath- 
ered the depression years is described in a 
four-page mimeographed bulletin, The 
A.A.U.W. Preschool, Jackson, Mississippi, 
which may be secured without charge 
from Headquarters. The preschool estab- 
lished by the Jackson Branch was a 
pioneer work — the first institution of its 
kind in the state. Growing out of two 
years of study in the field of child devel- 
opment, the preschool received financial 
backing from the branch, and the careful 
study back of the project insured the 
educational standards of the school. 
The work of the school and some of the 
problems encountered are discussed in the 
bulletin. 

The mimeographed syllabus, Better 
Motion Pictures for Children, which was 
announced in the January JourNaL, is a 





revision of the earlier study guide on 
that subject, including a completely re- 
organized bibliography. The price of the 
revised bulletin is 25 cents, but those who 
ordered the first edition may secure the 
bibliography free by writing for it. 


Association Calendar 

April 3 Committee on Selections for Oxford, 
New York City 

April 3-4 Virginia State Meeting, Petersburg 


April 8 National Committee on Legislation, 
Washington, D. C. 


April 11 Georgia State Meeting, Athens 

April 17-18 Florida State Meeting, Miami 

April 17 Kentucky State Meeting, Louisville 

April 17-18 Kansas State Meeting, Manhattan 

April 17-18 Nebraska State Meeting, Omaha 

April 17-18 Oklahoma State Meeting, Enid 

April 30 Committee on International Relations, 
New York City 

April 30-May 2 Southeast Central Sectional Meet- 
ing, Tennessee State Meeting, Knox- 
ville 


May 2 New Jersey State Meeting, Trenton 
May 2 West Virginia State Meeting, Wheeling 
May 6 National Committee on Legislation, 


Washington, D. C. 


North Pacific Sectional Meeting, Ore- 
gon State Meeting, Washington State 
Meeting, Portland, Oregon 

New York State Meeting, Saratoga 
Springs 

Southwest Central Sectional Meeting, 
Arkansas State Meeting, Missouri 
State Meeting, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Northeast Central Sectional Meeting, 
Wisconsin State Meeting, [Illinois 
State Meeting, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


May 8-9 Iowa State Meeting, Ames 


May 15-16 Committee on Membership and Main- 
taining Standards, Washington, D. C. 


May 22-23 California State Meeting, Fresno 


June 18-20 North Atlantic Sectional Meeting, 
Durham, New Hampshire 


June 23 Vermont State Meeting, Proctorsville 


Most Popular Fields of Study 


Sale of A.A.U.W. guidance materi- 
als is a good index to interests of the 
branches. The ten study guides most in 
demand this year are listed below, with 
the number of copies ordered from Head- 


May 6-7 


May 8-9 


May 8-9 


May 8-9 
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quarters, from June 1, 1935 to February 
1, 1936. 


Scientific Consumer Purchasing 234 
Problem-of-the-Month (International). . . 162 
Recent Continental Literature 136 
Government, Business, and the Individual.... 133 
A Changing Political Economy as It Affects 


Better Motion Pictures for Children 
Financing Our Public Schools............... 
Social Development of the Child.......... : 
The American Novel. . atte OUR be 
How Children Build Habits. 


Trends in study-group interests and 
communal activities in the past two years 
are seen in these figures: 


No. or No. or 

Groups Groups 
Strupy Groups 1933-34 1934-35 
Social Studies (National Socio- 

Economic Problems) 170 
International Education 410 
Child Development and Educa- 

tion for Family Life 172 
Education Standards and Trends 24 68 

423 


1,243 


Communat AcriviTizs 
Social Studies (National Socio- 

Economic Problems). ....... 364 
International Relations 752 
Child Development 272 
Educational Standards and Trends 683 

201 


2,272 
New Branches 


Since the January JourNAL went to 
press seven new branches have been or- 
ganized, and one branch reorganized. 
The total number of branches is now 709. 
New branches are: 

AcabamMa — Auburn (reorganized) 
Cotorapo — Loveland 
Detaware — Kent County 
Kansas — Chanute 

Holton 
Louistana—Monroe 


Sovran Daxota — Rushmore 
Texas — Alpine 


What Becomes of Your $2.00? 


The A.A.U.W. comptroller has pre- 
pared figures to show just how each 
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$2.00 national membership is spent. In 
the table below, expenditures for the 
last three months of 1935-36 are esti- 
mated. 


ExpeNDITURE OF $2.00 Dues 
For 1934-35 For 1935-36 


wa. ao 

General Fellowships Fund. 25 

sae 

Headquarters Building... . .03 
Committees, Board of Di- 
rectors, and General Pro- 


$2.00 $2.00 


The increase in the payment to the 
I.F.U.W. for 1935-36 results from the fact 
that dues of national associations are 
computed in Swiss francs, and the fall of 
the dollar in terms of gold currencies has 
increased the per capita payments of 
associations in countries that have gone 
off the gold standard. The Cracow Con- 
ference will consider ways of correcting 
this abnormal situation. 


International Fellow Visits America 


Dr. Erzsébet Kol, of Hungary, who 
holds the Crusade International Fellow- 
ship this year, arrived in this country in 
March, to take up the study of flora 
growing in snow regions. Dr. Kol, after 
a few weeks at Columbia University and 
Washington, will visit Glacier National 
Park, Mount Rainier, and other mountain 
regions of the west to study algae growing 
in the snow there, with the hope of dis- 
covering new varieties. On the Jungfrau 
Dr. Kol found two varieties of plants 
hitherto unknown. 


Higher Education for Women Today 


The March Bulletin of the Association 
of American Colleges gives papers pre- 
sented at the association’s annual meet- 
ing in a session on Higher Education for 
Women Today, at which President Glass 
presided and Dr. McHale gave the open- 
ing paper. Reprints will be made if the 
demand is sufficiently large. 
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News and Notes 


Commonwealth Fund Fellowships Denied 
to Women 

A letter from the British Federation of 
University Women protests the recent an- 
nouncement of the Commonwealth Fund 
that hereafter its fellowships for British 
students will not be open to women. The 
Commonwealth Fund Fellowships in the 
past ten years have brought nearly 300 
graduate students from British universi- 
ties and from government service through- 
out the British Empire to study and 
travel in the United States. The fellow- 
ships provide for two years of study at an 
American university and for extensive 
vacation travel. Until the present time 
the fellowships have been open to both 
men and women. 

The A.A.U.W. Board of Directors is 
making an inquiry into the newly-made 
restriction, with the hope that it may be 
removed. In the meantime, here is an- 
other example of the fact that women are 
not by any means on an equal footing 
with men when it comes to aid for gradu- 
ate work. The importance of our own 
Fellowship Fund looms larger in the 
light of this discrimination. 


Summer Courses Abroad 


A list of 154 holiday courses offered in 
Europe and open to foreign students is 
given in Holiday Courses in Europe 1936, a 
publication of the Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation. The Institute endeavors to 
bring together in this volume — which is 
published annually — essential informa- 
tion on all the higher holiday courses open 
to foreign students in Europe. The price is 
60 cents, from the World Peace Founda- 
tion, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 

In conjunction with this catalogue, 
anyone who plans to study in another 
country will find valuable the half-yearly 
bulletin of the Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation, entitled Students Abroad. 
Single copies of the bulletin are available 


from the World Peace Foundation at 40 
cents; a year’s subscription is 75 cents. 
The February News Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Institute of Education (2 West 
45th Street, New York City) carries a list 
of summer sessions in foreign countries 
that have been announced. The Inter- 
national Institute of Education will sup- 
ply further information regarding courses 
offered and is also prepared to take regis- 
tration for some foreign universities. 
There will be no special summer session 
for students from other countries at Ox- 
ford this summer, but a summer meeting 
devoted to Tudor England is offered at 
Cambridge University, July 30-August 4. 
Lectures will deal with outstanding de- 
velopments in government, literature, 
religion, and the arts, and a preliminary 
week, July 23-30, has been arranged es- 
pecially for overseas students, with lec- 
tures on the backgrounds of the period. 


Rural Women’s Conference 


From 1,000 to 1,500 rural women, 
representing nationally organized associa- 
tions in over forty nations, are expected 
to gather in Washington the first week in 
June for the Third Triennial Conference 
of Associated Country Women of the 
World. This international organization of 
rural women’s groups is one more force 
for better understanding among the peo- 
ples of the world. ‘“The Will to Peace’’ is 
the keynote of the international organi- 
zation, through which the national 
groups share information, experience, and 
encouragement in their effort to build a 
better rural life. The program of the 
Washington meeting reflects the well- 
rounded interests of the member groups; 
topics for discussion include Safer Moth- 
erhood, How Rural Women Are Meeting 
Their Economic Problems, Cultural In- 
terests of Rural Homemakers, and Inter- 
national Relations as They Affect the 
Home. 
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= Fellowship Awards Committee of the 
American Association of University Wom- 
en announces the award of six fellowships 
and one special scholarship for 1936-37. 
Preparation of the recipients and their plans 
for the fellowship year are described below. 


Latin AMERICAN FELLOWSHIP 


Mapgeing J. Sytvain, staff member of the 
Haiti Department of Rural Education, re- 
ceived her early schooling in Paris, attended 
the Normal School for Girls in Haiti, and was 
sent by the Haitian government to the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico for one semester’s work 
in education and social problems. She is a 
graduate of the National Law School of the 
University of Port au Prince, and it was 
through her efforts that restrictions which 
barred women from the Law School were 
lifted. Although she is only twenty-seven years 
of age, Mile. Sylvain has founded an organiza- 
tion for the welfare of poor children which 
now supports a school attended by 150 chil- 
dren, and is founder and president of the 
Women’s League for Social Service. 

One of the letters written in Mlle. Sylvain’s 
behalf contains this paragraph: 


In a country which is very backward concerning 
women she has been able to organize and maintain a 
woman's league which aims to liberate the woman 
and make her a responsible and active member of so- 
ciety. Mlle. Sylvain is to be the more commended as 
she has always lived in a stagnant society. In Haiti 
up to the present day the upper class through inertia 
and tradition have neglected the poor and made no 
effective effort to alleviate appalling social condi- 
tions. Women of her type are sorely needed to help 
Haiti become a modern nation. 


Mlle. Sylvain writes of her plans: 


I would like to go to the States for one year to 
take some courses in home economics and social 
work to enable me to direct efficiently the Haitian 
women. The condition of the Haitian women is very 
backward. Only a few have been admitted at the 
University. I have been the second woman to gradu- 
ate from the Law School. The department of Rural 
Education, to which I belong, is undertaking now a 
complete reform of education, according to modern 
American educational methods. 

The schools for boys and girls are separated and 
the girls schools are inferior in general to the former. 
No attention is given to home economics in the edu- 
cation of girls, and although the women teachers 
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are better prepared there is no woman in the higher 
educational staff. This is the reason why no improve- 
ment has been made in the education of women in 
Haiti. 

Social work scientifically speaking is non-existent 
in Haiti. In our private associations we do our best 
to start it, but we need some knowledge of the meth- 
ods employed in U. S. A. 


The Latin American Fellowship of $1500 is 
paid from the A.A.U.W. General Fellowship 
Fund, i.e. the portion of the national dues (25 
cents from each membership) allocated to 
fellowships. 


Saran Ber Liner ResgArcH FELLOWSHIP 


Jang M. Oprennemmer, Sterling Research 
Fellow, Yale University, was born in Phila- 
delphia, and received the B.A. from Bryn 
Mawr College, 1932, and the Ph.D. from Yale 
University, 1935. She is described by well- 
known scientists under whom she has worked 
as ‘‘one of the best-prepared and ablest gradu- 
ate students we have ever had."’ Eight papers 
by Dr. Oppenheimer have been published in 
scientific periodicals. She describes her project 
as follows: 


For the past four years my research has involved 
experimental analysis of the early developmental 
processes of bony fishes. Thus far it has consisted of a 
rather broad and general survey of the development 
of a single species. One series of my experiments has 
had to do with the processes which ultimately deter- 
mine the transformation of apparently indifferent 
embryonic cells to specialized tissue cells through a 
type of development characteristic of all the verte- 
brate eggs which have been studied experimentally. 
In another series of experiments, I have traced to 
early cleaving stages the normal source of the cells 
which take part in the important processes of gas- 
trulation; this has not previously been accomplished 
for the eggs of any true vertebrates. 

During the coming year I intend to continue re- 
search on the developmental processes occurring 
within the cells before gastrulation, by killing, ex- 
planting, and transplanting cells of early cleavage 
stages. Furthermore, I am eager to broaden the scope 
of my research by performing similar experiments on 
the eggs of fishes belonging to widely varied groups. 


The Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship 
($1200) was established by Emile Berliner, the 
inventor, as a memorial to his mother, in ac- 
knowledgment of the splendid upbringing 
which she gave him under difficult circum- 
“stances. 
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A.A.U.W. INTERNATIONAL FELLOWsHIP 


Zorja CrecHanowska, chief of the depart- 
ment of scientific periodicals in the Library of 
the Jagellonian University, Cracow, Poland, 
studied at the University of Vienna and re- 
ceived the doctorate from the Jagellonian Uni- 
versity of Cracow in 1924. From 1926 to 1931 
Dr. Ciechanowska was secretary to the Polish 
Association of University Women. She is a 
member of the Commission for Literary His- 
tory of the Polish Academy of Sciences and 
Letters, and has lectured frequently and pub- 
lished many articles on the history of Polish 
literature and the relation between the Ger- 
man and Polish literatures. Dr. Ciechanowska 
writes of her purpose in applying for the fel- 
lowship: 


In case of obtaining the fellowship I intend to 
deepen my germanistic studies at German and Aus- 
trian universities, to study the methods of Geistes- 
geschichte (intellectual history) and write a study on 
a special question of the new German literature. I 
intend also to study the comparative history of 
literature at the University of Paris. I wish to under- 
take the above studies with the special view of pre- 
paring for a university lectureship in Poland in the 
field of German language and literature. I wish es- 
pecially also to write a study of the relations between 
Polish and German literature in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries from the point of view of mod- 
ern research. 


The A.A.U.W. International Fellowship is 
open to members of the associations forming 
the I.F.U.W. Applications are made through 
the association of which the candidate is a 
member. The $1500 stipend comes from the 
General Fellowship Fund. 


Marcaret E. Martrsy FerttowsxHip 


Mesa Puituips, research fellow, Bryn 
Mawr College, was born at Hazleton, Indiana, 
received the A.B. from Oakland City College, 
Indiana, 1926, the A.M., Battle Creek College, 
Michigan, 1928, and the Ph.D., University of 
California, 1933. Of her research some of the 
scientists under whom she has worked say: 
“Her paper [published jointly with another 
physicist], is destined to become a classic in 
the field of theoretical physics."” ‘She has 
already done valuable work in elucidating 
some of the more recondite problems in atomic 
spectra.’’ ‘‘— the best of the women theoreti- 
cal physicists I have yet met — obviously in 


le first rank in this field, including either 
x." 





Several articles by Dr. Phillips have been 
published in Physical Review. 
Dr. Phillips states her plan of study: 


It is difficult to plan in detail a project in theoreti- 
cal physics for the year 1936-37; the precise problems 
of greatest usefulness and interest are dictated by the 
results of current experimental research, and by the 
trend of scientific thought along theoretical lines. 
This is confirmed by my report of research already 
done, which includes at least ten investigations 
within the last four years. The field which promises 
to be richest, and in which I have already had con- 
siderable experience, is that of the applications of 
quantum mechanics to problems in nuclear physics, 
so that I have designated this as my project in the 
fellowship applications. Its great demand at the 
present time is due to the rapidly accumulating mass 
of experimental data on nuclear physics as a result of 
development of apparatus for producing high veloc- 
ity particles. Theoretical considerations are very 
valuable, both in the interpretation of results and in 
the predictions which suggest new experiments. 


The Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship 
($1500) is named in honor of the former 
chairman of the Fellowship Awards Commit- 
tee who did so much to establish the standards 
and procedure of the committee. It is paid from 
the General Fellowship Fund. 


Dorotuy BripGMAN ATKINSON FELLOWSHIP 


Auice M. Ryan, staff member of a pub- 
lishing firm, was born in New York City 
and attended public schools at Whitestone and 
Flushing. She received the A.B. in 1933, and 
the A.M. in 1934 from Cornell University, 
and has also done graduate work at Fordham 
University. Distinguished English scholars 
have praised Miss Ryan's project, which she 
sketches as follows: 


I have made after careful research at Cornell Uni- 
versity and elsewhere a large map representing the 
situation of about two hundred Old-English monas- 
teries and their proximity to the ancient communica- 
tion routes, native trackways, rivers, and Roman 
roads. The map shows also the areas of marsh, 
forest, and mountainous land restored on a geo- 
logical basis. 

My aim has been to represent the environment in 
which the most skillful and cultured persons of the 
Old-English period lived, and the routes by which 
they traveled and spread their culture. 

My need is to visit the sites of the ancient monas- 
teries in order to complete the project. My work 
would be three-fold: (1) the correction and comple- 
tion of the map; (2) making photographs on the 
monastic sites that now show significant traces of 
ancient culture, and collection of illustrative matter 











































from Old-English manuscripts; and (3) completion of 
a commentary, well-annotated and based on original 
sources, dealing with the culture of England and de- 
scribing the monastic communications and trade 
within England and abroad. 

When completed, the map will be the most com- 
plete chart of Old-English monasteries available, and 
the commentary should be a link between the Old- 
English and modern-English civilization. The work 
is designed especially for students of Old-English 
archaeology, history, and the comparative study of 
literature, but professors of linguistics and Middle- 
English literature have said that it will throw light 
on their problems also. 


The Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellow- 
ship is named in honor of the chairman of the 
Fellowship Endowment Committee, who has 
so ably organized and led the work for the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund. The stipend 
($1500) is given annually by the Northwest 
Central Section, with a supplement from in- 
terest on the Section’s contribution to the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund. 


CrusaDE NATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 


Cuartotte A. Hankin, attorney engaged in 
legal research in Washington, D. C., was born 
in Belgium and became a naturalized citizen of 
the United States in 1913. She received the 
A.B., Radcliffe College, in 1920, and the LL.B., 
George Washington University Law School, 
in 1924, and in 1927 was admitted to the Bar 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
For several years Mrs. Hankin did legal re- 
search in Washington for the Library of Con- 
gress, Congressional Digest, and other agencies, 
and in 1927 with her husband, Gregory Han- 
kin, established the Legal Research Service, 
devoted to study of the Supreme Court. In 
collaboration with her husband Mrs. Hankin 
has published the U. S. Supreme Court Service — 
eight volumes in which the cases docketed and 
decisions rendered by the Court are analyzed 
—and also Progress of the Law in the United 
States Supreme Court, 1928-1931, which classifies 
the decisions of the court by economic, social, 
and political significance. Mrs. Hankin is a 
member of the A.A.U.W. Committee on the 
Economic and Legal Status of Women. Her 
fellowship work — a comparison of our Su- 
preme Court with the highest courts in other 
countries, in the exercise of the power to in- 
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validate legislation — will be watched with 
keenest interest in view of current proposals to 
limit the authority of our own court in this 
respect. 

Mrs. Hankin has outlined her project: 


During a time of great social changes throughout 
the world, it is important to know to what extent 
the exercise of judicial power over legislation tends 
to preserve and stabilize existing institutions, and to 
what extent, if any, it stands in the way of progress. 
This study should be a factual foundation for deter- 
mining whether such judicial power should be in- 
creased or diminished, especially in the United 
States. 

My plan is to make a comparative study of the 
exercise of judicial review by the courts of last resort 
in England, Canada, Australia, France, Switzerland, 
Austria, and the United States, with special refer- 
ence to social legislation. This study will include 
the background of the doctrine of separation of 
powers and a short historical treatment of the evolu- 
tion of judicial review in the various countries under 
consideration. Special attention will be given to the 
effect of judicial review on the objects of legislation 
in the United States as compared with other coun- 
tries. For example: (a) France, where the validity of 
a legislative act may not be considered by the highest 
court except for the legislative procedure and form of 
enactment; (b) England, where the doctrine of su- 
premacy of Parliament obtains; (c) Australia, whose 
constitution is modeled after that of the United 
States; (d) Austria and Czechoslovakia, which have 
special constitutional courts for determining validity 
of legislation. The comparative study I have pro- 
posed can best be carried on in England at Oxford 
and in France at the Sorbonne. 


The Crusade National Fellowship ($1500) 
is derived from the pooled income on contribu- 
tions of the national fellowship units, over 
and above each unit’s first $10,000. 


Reiw Hatt ResipentTIAL SCHOLARSHIP 


Gertrupe G. Coyne, high school teacher of 
English, Clinton, New York, was granted the 
special Reid Hall Residential Scholarship 
which the A.A.U.W. committee was asked 
to award. Miss Coyne received the B.A., 
Cornell University, 1930; the A.M., Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1931; and has done graduate 
work at Cornell University. She will work 
chiefly at the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, 
completing her doctor's dissertation, a critical 
edition of the sixteenth century epic poem in 
Latin, Christiad, by Giralamo Vida. 
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»* THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION ~= 


The LF.U.W. Conference at Cracow 


Plans for the Cracow Conference are 
developing rapidly. Every A.A.U.W. 
branch president has received one copy of 
the I.F.U.W. Conference News Sheet, which 
gives the most complete information so 
far available concerning the conference 
arrangements. National Headquarters has 
additional copies for the delegates. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women will be entitled to about 220 
delegates, of whom five will cast the votes 
of this Association. Non-voting delegates 
are entitled to attend all business sessions, 
however, and to make motions and enter 
into debate. The delegates from the 
A.A.U.W. are apportioned among the 
nine sections according to membership. 
Any member who wishes to serve as a 
non-voting delegate should communicate 
with her sectional director. When the 
appointment is made, national Head- 
quarters is notified and registration blanks 
are sent to the delegates. Members may 
attend the Conference as visitors, without 
any formality except registration. Visi- 
tors are entitled to attend all of the ses- 
sions except those devoted exclusively to 
business. They may secure registration 
forms directly from national Headquar- 
ters. 

It is advisable to register early for the 
Conference in order to get satisfactory 
accommodations in Cracow. The final 
date for registration is May 16, but the 
Conference Secretary urges that registra- 
tions be in her hands by April 16 or as 
soon after that date as possible. The 
registration forms should be accompanied 
by a registration fee of 10 shillings. 

The Polish Embassy at Washington 
announces that Polish Consulates in the 
United States will issue free visas to all 
LF.U.W. members attending the Cracow 
Conference. 
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The voting delegates to the Cracow 
Conference as appointed by the Board of 
Directors are: Dr. Meta Glass, Dr. Mary 
E. Woolley, Dr. Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, and Dr. Kathryn 
McHale. The alternates include Dr. 
Margaret Morriss, Dr. Sophie Hart, Dr. 
Marion Whitney, and Dr. Dorothy Stim- 
son. 


Tours Before or After the Conference 


In connection with the Cracow Con- 
ference, group tours may be arranged by 
several of the associations, if there is a 
demand for this pleasant form of sight- 
seeing. The following national associa- 
tions have expressed their willingness to 
arrange group tours if a sufficient number 
of applications are received: 


Austria: (1) Four days’ stay at a castle near 
Vienna. Omnibus connections with Vienna, visits to 
museums, picture galleries, and other places of in- 
terest. 

(2) Motor tour through Lower Austria, the Salz- 
kammergut, Salzburg and Innsbruck, with visits to 
places of historic and artistic interest, conducted by 
a member of the Austrian Federation who is an Art 
Historian. 

Further information to be obtained from: Dr. 
Hella Pach, Freiheitsplatz 10, Vienna IX/2. 

Czecnostovakia: Address Dr. S. Skopova, Jin- 
dfisska 7, Prague II. 

Great Britain: A holiday cruise is tentatively 
planned by the British Federation. If registrations 
are sufficient a special boat will be chartered for a 
cruise between England and the Polish port, and re- 
turn, with arrangements to leave the boat for the 
Cracow Conference, and to call at interesting places 
en route. The cruise between England and the Polish 
port would be about eight days each way, and the 
estimated cost approximately £40 inclusive on the 
boat (not including travel to Cracow and stay 
there). A.A.U.W. members and their families and 
friends will be welcome, and for those who wish to 
remain on the boat during the conference a trip to 
some other port may be arranged. If you are inter- 
ested, send word to A.A.U.W. national Headquarters 
before the end of April. 

Huncary: The Hungarian Association proposes 
to arrange a group tour either before or after the 
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conference. Address: Dr. M. Egger, Revay utca 12, 
Budapest VI. 

Rumania: Address Madame A. Cottaky Nicolau, 
Boulevard Bratianu 9, Bucarest. 

Potanp: The Polish Association will not itself 
arrange group tours; these will be arranged by the 
Society for the Promotion of Foreign Travel in Po- 
land. Address Miss Helen Madeley, 14, The Butts, 
Warwick. The Society will also make special arrange- 
ments to meet individual requirements. 


Dean Lucy Jenkins Franklin, Boston 
University, will be leader of a group 
which will go to Cracow for the Confer- 
ence, and will also make brief visits to 
London, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Paris, 
and Berlin, and spend ten days in Russia. 
For particulars, address Dean Franklin at 
146 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Miss J. Marguerite Bowie, of the 
British Federation, will lead a group 
tour in Russia, which will include Mos- 
cow at the time of the Moscow Theater 
Festival. Address Miss Bowie at 82, St. 
George’s Road, London, S. W. 1. 


Withdrawal of German Federation of 
University Women 

To my great regret I have to announce 
that the Reichsbund Deutscher Akademi- 
kerinnen has withdrawn from member- 
ship of the I.F.U.W. 

Ever since the establishment of the 
National-Socialist régime, the position of 
the German Federation has been a source 
of anxiety. The Deutscher Akademikerin- 
nenbund, so successfully built up under 
the leadership of eminent women, among 
whom we would particularly mention Dr. 
von Zahn-Harnack and Dr. M. Liiders, 
lost the greater part of its members — as 
many of its professional groups were dis- 
banded — and for a long time was in a 
state of confusion. 

In 1934 the situation seemed to change 
for the better. The new President, Frau 
Friederike Matthias, declared to the 
I.F.U.W. Council at Budapest that, al- 
though the membership of the German 
Federation had been seriously depleted, 


she hoped to build up an organization of . 


individual members regardless of racial, 
political, and religious differences, which 
could cooperate with the I.F.U.W. 

It is now announced however that 
the German professional associations 
of women, including the Reichsbund 
Deutscher Akademikerinnen (formerly 
the Akademikerinnenbund), have all been 
incorporated in the central organization, 
known as ‘‘Frauenwerk.’’ The existence 
of isolated women’s organizations, con- 
centrating on the furtherance of their own 
interests, has proved to be incompatible 
with the constitution of the Frauenwerk. 
Their activities no longer appeal to Ger- 
man women today, who wish to place 
themselves wholly at the service of the 
community. They will be taken over by 
the appropriate departments within the 
framework of the Frauenwerk. 

All members of the Reichsbund 
Deutscher Akademikerinnen are also in- 
dividual members of the Frauenwerk. 
German university women have been in- 
cluded in all fields of work requiring the 
particular contribution which they can 
make. A well-organized foreign depart- 
ment carries out the far-reaching inter- 
national side of the work. 

The promotion of individual profes- 
sional interests, which was formerly a 
part of the work of the Association 
(interchange of teachers, study in foreign 
countries, etc.) is today carried on by the 
gteat professional organizations in co- 
operation with the State. 

In spite of withdrawal from member- 
ship of the I.F.U.W., which means the 
official cessation of I.F.U.W. privileges to 
German graduates, Frau Matthias an- 
nounces thai she places herself at the dis- 
posal of members of the 1.F.U.W. desiring 
information about women’s work in 
Germany. 

It is with great regret that we see the 
German Federation withdraw from co- 
operation with the I.F.U.W. The work 
of Professor Lise Meitner on the Com- 
mittee for the Award of International 
Fellowships, Frau Anna Schénborn on the 
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committees concerned with secondary 
education, and Dr. Ilse Szagunn on the 
Committee on Standards, has been of 
great value to the Federation, and we are 
extremely sorry to lose the services of 
these members. 

In conclusion I should like to remind 
National Associations that Dr. Isabella 
Grassi (in a more personal capacity, since 
the Italian Federation has been obliged 
not only to withdraw from the I.F.U.W., 
but to dissolve), has made an offer, simi- 
lar to that of Frau Matthias, to help our 
members. In this connection I should 
like to urge national associations to con- 
tinue, in spite of the official loss of two of 
our most active groups, not to withhold 
any assistance they can give to former 
individual members from Germany and 
Italy who may be traveling or residing in 
their countries. Only through continued 
service of this kind will members of the 
I.F.U.W. live up to the primary aim laid 
down in the first article of our Constitu- 
tion. 

J. WesTErDYk 
President 


Professional Interests of Women in Italy 


Announcement of the dissolution of 
the Italian Federation appeared in the 
April Journat. Dr. Isabella Grassi, 
former president of the Italian Federation, 
writes to clarify the situation of the 
F.I.L.D.LS., as the Italian university 
women were usually designated. This is 
Dr. Grassi’s correction: 


I have read the article concerning the F.I.L.D.1.S. 
on page 113 in the last number of the Journat of the 
American Association of University Women and was 
deeply touched by the cordial, friendly expressions 
regarding myself and my collaborators, which it 
contained. 

I would like to ask you, however, to rectify a 
slight error occurring in the following clause which 
I copy: ‘‘“— although the independence meant that 
the F.I.L.D.1.S. was debarred from promoting the 
professional interests of its members."’ 

This does not correspond to the actual facts; for 
even if the F.I.L.D.1.S. had renounced its independ- 
ence, it could not have exercised rights of profes- 


sional guardianship over its members, seeing that 
according to the cooperative organization in force, 
such guardianship may be exercised by the syndi- 
cates only. These are always mixed — viz., com- 
posed of both men and women — and only one is 
officially recognized for each category. Therefore no 
other association may exercise professional guardian- 
ship even if ruled by state or semi-state organiza- 
tions. In fact professional guardianship is not éxer- 
cised by the Associazione Nazionale Fascista Artiste 
e Laureate (which is actually an adherent of the 
International Federation of Business and Professional 
Women) in spite of its being a dependent of the 
semi-state organization, Confederazione Nazionale 
dei Sindacati Fascisti Professionisti e Artisti, that 
nominates its President or National Commissaria. 


LF.U.W. Study of Secondary Education 
for Girls 

The Bulletin of the 1.F.U.W. announces 
publication of L’ Enseignement Secondaire 
des Jeunes Filles en Europe by Dr. Amélie 
Araté. 

It will be remembered that Dr. Arat6 
was appointed by the International 
Federation of University Women to carry 
out an investigation into the different 
systems of secondary education for girls 
in Europe. She traveled extensively in 
European countries, observing schools, 
scholars and teachers at first hand. L’ En- 
seignement Secondaire des Jeunes Filles en 
Europe is the result of her investigation, 
and members are reminded that it can be 
obtained from the publisher! at the very 
reasonable price of 25 Belgian francs. 

In it Dr. Araté deals with the way in 
which secondary education is organized 
in the different European countries. She 
examines the various methods of in- 
tellectual, moral, and physical training in 
the secondary schools, and gives a series 
of convincing and detailed pictures of 
different educational systems. Valuable 
information is given about hours and 
conditions of work, courses of study and 
preparation for examinations, with spe- 
cial attention to the qualifications re- 
quired to enter the teaching profession 


and the methods of training teachers. 


1J. Lebégue & Cie., Editeurs (Société coopéra- 
tive), 36, rue Neuve, Bruxelles. 





* WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING « 


yo meeting of the A.A.U.W. Board of Di- 
rectors at Headquarters in February gave 
opportunity for an intimate view of branch 
and state activities, through the vivid reports 
of sectional directors. These reports as well as 
recent letters from chairmen bring evidence of 
increased unity of purpose and growing under- 
standing of A.A.U.W. objectives. 

A sense of humility goes with all true ac- 
complishment. In A.A.U.W. we may well be 
humbled by a realization of the tremendous 
possibilities inherent in our privileged group. 
One of the sectional directors suggested an apt 
comparison when she told of seeing a sign, as 
her train passed through a big city, offering 
‘slightly used skyscrapers’’ for disposal — a 
phrase which, she half humorously sug- 
gested, might justify comparison with our 
own towering potentialities! 

In 709 branches, programs are being de- 
signed to meet widely different situations; 
nevertheless, there is a keen sense of common 
aims, and over and over the wish is expressed 
for more contact among branch and state of- 
ficers, staff members and sectional directors. 
As a modest substitute for the personal con- 
tact which is so fruitful, some of the interest- 
ing state and branch projects mentioned by 
our sectional directors or reported in letters 
from chairmen are briefly outlined here. 


Statewide Educational Programs 


In North Carolina, the state is prepar- 
ing revised plans for a recommended high 
school curriculum to better meet present-day 
needs. In connection with this revision, the 
A.A.U.W. state Education Committee is co- 
operating with several other organizations in 
a study of high-school curricula. The special 
contribution of A.A.U.W. will be a study 
of the revised curriculum in relation to 
college entrance requirements. 

Virginia’s state educational program in- 
cludes cooperation in the W.P.A. nursery 
school program, and also a study of the values 
of technical junior colleges and of college en- 
trance requirements in the state. 


Indiana is studying its state school system 
intensively, and in this connection a guide, 
“Evaluating the Schools in Indiana,’’ has 
been prepared for branch study groups. 

In connection with Indiana’s study of edu- 
cation, the Bloomington Branch held a splen- 
didly organized panel discussion on the school 
survey. Experts in education were present to 
discuss specific questions and a truly educa- 
tional situation was created, resulting in a 
thorough understanding of public education in 
Indiana and of the measures proposed in the 
educational report which appeared in the 
recommendations of the Indiana State Com- 
mittee on Governmental Economy. A.A.U.W. 
was represented on this committee, and has 
had an important part in the new plans for in- 
creased efficiency of public education in the 
state as a whole. 

The Texas State Division is accenting child 
welfare, and New Hampshire has established 
plans for a statewide vocational and educa- 
tional guidance project. 


Meetings for State Planning 


Wisconsin has developed the plan of one- 
and two-day meetings of the state board at 
frequent intervals. The first activity of the 
year began with a two-day house party for 
state board members and branch presidents. 
This meeting gave opportunity to hear con- 
vention reports while they were still fresh in 
mind. The educational work of the state is 
continuing to be developed through the educa- 
tional workshops which have been previously 
described in the JourNAL. 

California held a mid-year state ‘‘Conference 
for Progress Reports’’ in February. In the 
morning, each state chairman presided over a 
round table for informal conference of her 
local branch chairmen; the afternoon was de- 
voted to a summing up of the morning session 
withspecialemphasis onA.A.U.W. techniques. 


States and Branches Give Aid to Libraries 


In a number of states A.A.U.W. branches 
have been pioneers in getting support for pub- 
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lic libraries. For example, the West Virginia 
Division some years ago made a survey of 
library facilities, which is a step basic to all 
further accomplishment. In Minnesota the 
state division is now making a study of the 
library situation with a view to considering 
the question of larger units of library adminis- 
tration and the most effective method of get- 
ting adequate library service throughout the 
state. 

The Youngstown, Ohio, Branch is cooperat- 
ing with the public library in a project which 
has united adult education and preschool edu- 
cation, by opening a reading-room in the li- 
brary especially planned for the mothers of 
preschool children. The room not only con- 
tains books giving help in the understanding 
of the principles of child development, but 
also provides information concerning recrea- 
tional activities for the children themselves. 
Here is a valuable suggestion for a communal 
project in connection with A.A.U.W. child 
development study groups. The idea can be 
developed to include many services for 
mothers and children related to the principles 
of child development, children’s reading, and 
recreational activities for children. 

Texas branches are continuing their good 
work in behalf of county school libraries, and 
a project also related to libraries is that of the 
Austin Branch, which has presented a talking 
book for the blind to its local library. 

In Nebraska all branches are working on the 
State Library Project. In addition, the state 
chairman has planned a study of education in 
the state with a view to showing depression 
changes and present steps toward recovery. 
Questionnaires have been sent to all branches 
to secure data on financing the schools, quali- 
fications of teachers, school libraries, length 
of school year, effect of depression on cur- 
riculum, etc. 


The Branches Turn to Radio 


Ways of bettering children’s radio programs 
have been studied in a number of branches. 
The Spokane, Washington, Branch through 
its parent education sections has undertaken a 
tadio survey which marks the trend of reac- 
tion to radio on the part of both parents and 
children. With the permission of the superin- 
tendent of schools and the cooperation of the 
principals of six public schools, 1500 question- 
naires for parents and the same number for 
children were distributed; a return of over 


1100 from children in grades three to eight and 
456 from parents was secured. Answers show 
that parents have a decided interest in educa- 
tion by radio, inasmuch as they suggested the 
following subjects as appropriate for chil- 
dren’s programs: children’s books and plays, 
classics, legends, fairy tales, history and 
biography, travel and adventure, music ap- 
preciation and lives of musicians, animal, na- 
ture, and home stories, science, astronomy, 
and industry. In addition they asked that nor- 
mal situations be presented, that ‘‘thrills’’ be 
within the realm of possibility, and that good 
English be used. 

Only 3.5 per cent of the parents reporting 
saw no harm in radio. Undesirable programs 
were definitely named by 33 per cent; and 35 
per cent reported that they limit or prohibit 
the use of radio because of undesirable pro- 
gtams having too much excitement or too 
many exaggerated or ultra-dramatic incidents. 
Sixty-three per cent encourage their children 
in finding good programs by listening with 
them and by a subsequent critical discussion of 
the program with the aim of building dis- 
crimination in selection. 

A.A.U.W. groups can do much to encourage 
a more constructive use of the radio as a vital 
force in education. 

Educational radio programs sponsored by 
branches are becoming more numerous. Har- 
risonburg, Virginia, is to have a regular radio 
hour this spring, and Columbus, Georgia, 
sponsored a talk on the Child Labor Amend- 
ment during Child Labor Week. 


Music 


The Pendleton and Baker, Oregon, Branches, 
both small in number of members (23 and 36 
national members, respectively), sponsored 
concerts by a Portland harpist, and the Baker 
Branch this spring plans to bring the whole 
Portland Symphony Orchestra to Baker for a 
concert. 


Parent Training 


The Portland, Oregon, Council of Social 
Agencies has asked the Portland A.A.U.W. to 
make a detailed study of the whole subject of 
parent training, including all phases of family 
relations. The Council hopes that this study 
will lead to the establishment of family 
guidance centers by the branch, as well as a 
further extension of A.A.U.W. courses in par- 
ent education, not only for present-day parents 
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but also for those young persons who are 
to assume the rdle of parenthood in the 
future. 

At the April Conference of the Southeast 
Central Section, education for family life is to 
be considered under the topic, ‘“The Individ- 
ual and His Social Aspects,’’ with three focal 
points for the discussion: the individual in the 
family, as a consumer, and in relation to 
children. 


Fostering Lay Interest in Education 


The necessity for lay interest in public edu- 
cation was presented in a ‘‘Laymen’s Forum”’ 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Branch. The 
program included talks by educators on the 
significance of changed procedures, followed 
by a citizens’ panel on problems arising from 
changes in educational philosophy. This forum 
is part of the state plans of the Pennsylvania- 
Delaware Division to increase lay support of 
public education. The project includes a study 
of the present school system against a back- 
ground of understanding of aims of modern 
education. Among the specific subjects for 
study are the Pennsylvania program of school 
financing, early childhood needs with discus- 
sions of nursery schools and kindergartens in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, and parent 
education. 

This program will be carried out by means 
of an outline for study prepared by the state 
education committee, by kits of materials on 
sub-topics made available to branches, by 
general branch programs, panel discussions 
and open forums, by cooperation with the 
legislative committee, and by encouraging 
study groups in each branch toward an under- 
standing of the local application of the prin- 
ciples and issues involved. 


Philadelphia Membership Study 


Most branch chairmen are annually beset, 
at program-planning time, by uncertainties as 
to the probable demand for this or that study 
group, the amount of support likely to be 
forthcoming for community projects, and — 
the perennial question — what is the strategic 
time for each branch offering. The Philadel- 
phia Branch, after the close of its membership 
drive for the new branch organization, re- 
solved to gather the facts necessary to take 
this kind of guess-work out of their planning. 
To each member was sent a postcard question- 
naire prepared by the Program Committee and 
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designed to elicit information on the member's 
occupation, interests, and choice as to time for 
branch affairs. The first year’s work of the 
Philadelphia Branch has been based entirely 
on the information gained by this survey. 
Some of the discoveries of the Philadelphia 
Branch about itself through this study and the 
use made of the information gained, may offer 
stimulating suggestions to other branches. 
The items given are summarized from the re- 
port of Mrs. J. C. Taylor, chairman of the 
Program Committee. 

With 531 replies (more than 50 per cent) in 
hand, a preliminary study of the returns was 
made by the chairman ot the Program Com- 
mittee in preparation for the first meeting of 
the committee. At that time only five of the 
present eighteen members of the committee 
had been appointed. The remainder were se- 
lected because of their preparation in subjects 
of particular interest to the members, as in- 
dicated by the questionnaire data, and because 
of their desire to use this data as a guide in 
program planning. 

The questionnaire data furnished the basis 
for determining the subjects of study groups 
organized and also indicated the most favor- 
able meeting time. During the period when the 
program was getting under way, in addition to 
study groups and general meetings, special 
luncheon meetings were arranged, bringing 
together by invitation smaller groups repre- 
senting highly specialized professional inter- 
ests. Of the groups called together in this way, 
the one interested in professional educational 
problems has grown most markedly, and be- 
come most active in its effect on the commu- 
nity. This group also made a very definite con- 
tribution to the organization of the branch 
through its leader, Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, 
whose students at Bryn Mawr College made a 
highly refined statistical study of the member- 
ship data. 

The study brought out significant facts 
about the make-up of the branch. Of the 
membership, 64 per cent were reported as 
gainfully employed, 84 per cent of these in 
professions and 16 per cent in business. Of 
those in professions, 50 per cent are educators, 
11 per cent social workers, 8 per cent medical 
workers, 3 per cent librarians and curators, and 
12 per cent research workers, scientists, jour- 
nalists, and others. 

More than half — 53 per cent — of the 
members are under 38 years of age, and 16 per 
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cent are over 50. Of those gainfully employed, 
50 per cent are under 34 years, 87 per cent are 
under 50 years, and 13 per cent are over 50 
years. 

The data secured in the survey have not only 
been used in determining time and subject of 
meetings, but have also led to the discovery of 
potential committee material; for example, 
home economists who may be helpful in the 
House Committee; advertising agents, jour- 
nalists, and writers who may be asked to serve 
on the Public Relations Committee; editorial 
workers who are possibilities for the Bulletin 
Committee. 

In evaluating attendance at meetings, the 
number of members who reported interest in a 
given subject at a given time is used as a 
basis, rather than the total paid membership. 


Branches and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration 
The chairman of the New Jersey Committee 
on National Youth Administration has re- 
quested the appointment of a chairman by 
each branch in the state to cooperate in the 
work of the N.Y.A. The aid of A.A.U.W. 
branches is sought to bring the opportunities 
provided by the N.Y.A. to the attention of 
young people who should be helped, to sug- 
gest projects, and by keeping in close touch 
with the local activities help to secure effi- 
cient management and wise planning. 
Harriet Anters Houpietre 
Research Associate in Education 


Guidance Programs 


Vocational and educational guidance as a 
service to the community is a growing field of 
A.A.U.W. endeavor. In Rochester, New York, 
the branch has set up a permanent Collegiate 
and Vocational Guidance Service. A cross-in- 
dex is maintained with up-to-date informa- 
tion as to where college training is offered in 
preparation for a definite occupation, the 
costs, degrees, and other pertinent informa- 
tion. Conferences with high-school girls and 
their mothers are arranged, and talks on voca- 
tions for women have been given to groups of 
mothers and senior girls in the high schools in 
nearby rural districts. 

The Educational Advisory Committee of the 





Buffalo, New York, Branch, at a meeting in 
the late fall, agreed that there was a need for 
more information to be given to high school 
girls concerning education beyond the secon- 
dary school level, including facts on costs of 
higher education, self-help opportunities, and 
scholarships available, as well as information 
on where one could go to secure training. Ac- 
cordingly, with the approval and cooperation 
of high-school principals, assemblies to out- 
line the work were held in the schools, and 
these were followed by group conferences to 
meet the needs of the girls. The group meetings 
covered about seventy types of vocations to 
meet the requests of about 3,000 girls, as a 
result of a leaflet, ‘‘Are You Going to Col- 
lege?’’ distributed by the A.A.U.W. to the 
girls in the schools. The branch committee 
grew from a very small one to a large and in- 
terested group. Each member contributed 
much time and valuable information. 

The San Angelo, Texas, Branch has carried 
on a vocational guidance program for several 
years. When five or more pupils express an in- 
terest in a vocation, a conference is arranged, 
with speakers and round table discussions to 
enlighten the students concerning the field in 
which they are interested. 

The college guidance program of the Spo- 
kane, Washington, Branch has won its way 
to print in the pages of the January 1936 Jour- 
nal of Home Economics. There, Helen K. Rob- 
son, assistant professor of textiles and clothing 
at the State College of Washington in Pull- 
man and an A.A.U.W. member, writes up 
“A Study of Clothing Costs for a Freshman 
Girl,’’ — a study made in response to the re- 
quest of the Spokane Branch for some definite 
information on clothing costs for a girl be- 
ginning college. Records were kept of what it 
actually cost forty-four girls to get ready to 
attend the State College of Washington in the 
fall of 1934. The report of the study was given 
at a meeting of the Spokane Branch; after it 
had been presented, eight girls from the State 
College showed the types of outfits worn on 
the campus. 

Frances VALIANT Speek 
Research Associate in 
Secondary and Collegiate 
Education 





The Sister Branch Project in Oklahoma 
A State Project Accelerates A.A.U.W. Activity 


and some of the elements of a drive was 
experienced in the Oklahoma State Division 
last year in a cooperative effort to extend 
the boundaries of A.A.U.W. to the four cor- 
ners of the state. Eleven new branches planted 
purposefully in ten additional counties and 
an increase of some four hundred members 
were significant outcomes of five months of 
intensive enterprise. 

The immediate motivation for the Sister 
Branch Project was a growing statewide 
consciousness that multiplication of branches 
and membership was essential not only to 
forwarding the objectives of our national As- 
sociation but to securing strength in legisla- 
tive halls for the state division's program for 
education. Accordingly in convention the 
Oklahoma Division endorsed the Sister Branch 
Project, which called for the concentration 
of each branch for the ensuing year upon the 
organization and development of a new branch 
in a neighboring community. 

To add incentive to the sister-branch move- 
ment and at the same time to rivet attention 
of the branches upon progress within their 
own groups, the idea of offering a reward for 
accomplishments simmered in the minds of the 
officers during the summer. In September, the 
executive committee recommended to the 
branches the granting of two achievement 
awards of one hundred dollars each to be given 
to two winning branches in a competition 
between the branches and to be used to defray 
the expense of a delegate to the national 
convention in Los Angeles. Every branch 
endorsed the plan in the early fall. Weaknesses 
in the Achievement Awards plan as it took 
shape were largely ironed out through the 
critical analysis made by experienced leaders 
in and out of the state. 

Next, a yardstick of measurement was 
needed to chart the course of the competing 
branches and to serve as a guide for the judges 
in computing results at the close of the con- 
test. For this purpose a score sheet was 


M ADVENTURE with all the zest of a game 


evolved. All the major objectives sought 
were listed and finally compressed into a one- 
page outline. Based on a total score of one 
hundred, a possible rating was listed for each 
item. Half of the 100 per cent score possible to 
a branch depended on organization, adminis- 
tration, and program of a new sister branch; 
the other 50 per cent was based on progress 
within the branch itself. (See the Journat for 
January 1935, p. 114, for details of the plan 
and score sheet.) 

The Achievement Awards plan with the 
score sheet and an outline suggesting procedure 
for the Sister Branch Project was posted to 
the branches the first of November. The 
A.A.U.W. game in Oklahoma was on! Eight- 
een branches put teams (three to six committee 
members) into the field. The coaching was 
quite as important as in all modern American 
games. A regional committee on membership, 
selected according to geographical residence, 
served as coaches. Each of the three committee 
members was made responsible for the train- 
ing of the teams from six branches in her part 
of the state. The rules were interpreted, play- 
ers advised, and plays scrutinized. After 
“time out’’ for the Christmas season, new 
plays, new players, and even new teams 
came on the field in the second half. During 
the final quarter some swift playing jumped 
the anticipated score of seven to ten. When 
the whistle was blowing another team was 
sliding across the goal line to make the final 
count eleven new branches. 

Scouting the plays of eighteen teams 
brought to light the following tactics. The 
manual, the organization ‘‘kit’’ from Head- 
quarters, was studied until it was thread- 
bare. Lists of alumnae from Oklahoma col- 
leges recognized by the Association were 
compiled and the names of key persons were 
starred for future reference. When a com- 
munity was finally decided upon, after con- 
sideration of a number of possibilities, con- 
tacts were begun through friends. Fireside 
conferences proved to be the most successful 
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medium of acquainting the initial small 
group of women with A.A.U.W. purposes. 
Invitations were extended to visit a specific 
branch meeting. Like the ‘‘company dinner,”’ 
the event became special as to program and 
appointments. In every instance the formal 
organization of the eleven branches was at- 
tended by state officers and from six to twenty 
members from the sponsoring branch. In 
counsel, the Big and Little Sister branches 
drafted a constitution and tentative program. 

With the blow of the whistle, April 1, 
the game terminated in accordance with the 
rules governing the Achievement Awards 
competition. At the annual state convention, 
the victors were announced and the awards 
presented at the final banquet. Competition 
between ten branches had been keen; the 
scores were close. Fans who had cheered from 
the sidelines and had come to convention 
confident of success were naturally disap- 
pointed not to carry home the award. But 
these same fans voted for a continuation of 
the awards plan a second year, and the mem- 
bership committee of the division was in- 
structed to draw up rules applicable to the 
changed conditions of this year. 

Perhaps some of the less obvious findings 
of the Sister Branch Project may be suggested 
by answering two or three inquiries which 
have been asked repeatedly by members from 
other states. First, ‘‘How can Oklahoma af- 
ford to spend two hundred dollars on granting 
awards, in view of her small potential mem- 
bership2’’ An increase of some four hundred 
members this year returned to the state treas- 
ury the amount of this expenditure. (State 
dues are fifty cents per member.) A greater 
reinvestment, however, has come from the 
vision and leadership accruing to the division 
through enabling four additional delegates 
to attend the national meeting in Los Angeles. 

Another question which is quite naturally 
asked by busy women is, ‘‘Hasn’t the awards 
plan, the score sheet, and the necessary corre- 
spondence, demanded too much time?’’ No, 
not considering the results obtained, is the 
teply of the committee. This state project 
was first projected by the officers of the last 
administration, and then handed on for re- 


working and execution. Long-time planning 
and participation by eighteen committees 
has made a fair division of effort. The score 
sheet actually saved correspondence because 
it served as a blue print in building the branch 
program for the year. By omission from the 
score sheet of purely social groups, scholarship 
donations and loan funds, emphasis has been 
directly placed on the aims of the Association. 
A 35 per cent increase in the contribution 
to fellowships from this division this past 
year is attributed to the rating accorded fel- 
lowships on the score sheet. 

“*Twelve new branches organized since last 
spring suggests mushroom growth to me,"’ re- 
marks another acquaintance. The sponsorship 
and development of the new branches, which 
was begun last year under the Achievement 
Awards plan, continues to operate. Forty of 
the sixty women who comprised the Sister 
Branch Project committees are giving unin- 
terrupted service in behalf of the orientation 
of these new groups. Not only is a conscious- 
ness of collective strength (through these 
inter-branch contacts) being manifested, but 
also a warmth of spirit is being generated 
which gives lasting significance to the term, 
sister branches. The virility of the new 
branches directly relates to the care in selec- 
tion of charter members. To form the nucleus 
of a new branch the Big Sister branch com- 
mittee considered balance of interest, pro- 
fession, and leadership in contacting prospec- 
tive members. 

The peaks in the curve of achievement 
(during fourteen years) in the history of the 
Oklahoma Division, very definitely have 
paralleled the operation of state projects. 
This past year, a project which began as a 
single adventure in expansion of branches 
and membership, through inter-branch plan- 
ning and participation, in challenging com- 
petition, grew to embrace all the major ob- 
jectives of our Association. I believe the Sister 
Branch movement has consolidated gains of 
the past, accelerated the activity and rate of 
achieving of the present, and clarified certain 
goals of the future. 

Ann Witson Knappen 
President, Oklahoma State Division 
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How to Run a History Museum. — A 
Manual for History Museums has recently been 
issued by Columbia University Press for the 
New York State Historical Association. 
Arthur C. Parker of Rochester, New York, the 
author, is one of the pioneers in the move- 
ment to give museums the “‘living appeal that 
stimulates the imagination and stirs the in- 
tellect,"” and his book offers a wealth of 
practical suggestions for A.A.U.W. groups 
wishing to sponsor such museums. Price $3.00 
from the publisher. 


Techniques in Forum Management. — 
Practical problems in developing good forum 
discussion for various types and sizes of 
audiences are discussed in a recent bulletin 
CNo. 17) of the U. S. Office of Education 
entitled Democracy — Public Affairs Forums. 
The bulletin may be secured free of charge 
from the Office of Education. 


To Meet Youth Problems. — A series of 
mimeographed bulletins on Youth is being 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education. Partic- 
ularly useful to A.A.U.W. groups is Circular 
No. 154, Youth — What Civic and Service Clubs 
Can Do To Help. The suggestions in this bulle- 
tin were compiled by the Committee on Youth 
Problems of the Office of Education from the 
experience of groups which have undertaken 
youth programs; they offer practical and con- 
structive ideas for local action to help young 
people meet the difficulties bred of idleness 
and lack of opportunity. Other bulletins of 
the Committee are: Youth — A Contemporary 
Bibliography; Youth — Activities of Libraries 
and Museums; and Youth — How Communities 
Can Help. While the complimentary supply 
lasts, these publications may be secured free 
of charge from the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Vocational Guidance Materials. — A tool 
that will be of great help to committees active 
in vocational guidance is The Occupational 
Index, publication of which was begun in 
January 1936 by the National Occupational 


Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. This is the only complete guide to cur- 
rent literature describing occupational oppor- 
tunities, requirements, and training. It covers 
all books, all U. S. Government Publications, 
and more than a hundred periodicals. The 
annual subscription price is $5.00. 

The Institute of Women’s Professional Re- 
lations, Connecticut College, New London, 
Connecticut, under the direction of Mrs. 
Chase Going Woodhouse, is constantly bring- 
ing out valuable pamphlet material on em- 
ployment opportunities for women. The latest 
publications are: 

Women's Work and Their Stake in Public Affairs. Pro- 
ceedings of a Conference held in New York City 
in March 1935. Round table discussions by 246 
leaders on 40 fields of work for women. 329 pp. 
$1.25. 

Trends in Women's Work. Proceedings of a Conference 
held in Birmingham, Ala., in April 1935. Dis- 
cussions on 34 fields of work. 205 pp. 75 cents. 

Fashion Illustration. A growing field. 40 pp. 25 cents. 

Directory of Universities and Professional Schools Offering 
Training in Fields of Health. $1.00. 

From Stanford University comes an inter- 
esting booklet edited by C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
University Training and Vocational Outlets (74 
pp., 15 cents). The chapters outline current 
trends in the various fields of study, the scho- 
lastic training programs in effect at Stanford, 
and the vocational outlets for graduates from 
these divisions of the university. In brief, a 
survey of the fields for which the university 
gives full or partial training is provided. 
Much of the treatment is general enough to be 
of value to students in other universities and 
to those planning for a college or university 
career. 

A practical survey of practice and develop- 
ments in vocational guidance is found in a 
bulletin published in 1935 by the School of 
Education, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Trends in Vocational Guidance, by 
Rex B. Cunliffe (52 pp., 30 cents). Dr. Cunliffe 
has another pamphlet, published in 1932, 
Guidance Practice in New Jersey (31 pp., 15 
cents). 
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A.A.U.W. National Committees 


The President and General Director are ex-officio 
members of all standing and special committees. 
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. Katharine J. Gallagher, chairman 
. Frances G. Wick 

. Hilda Norman 

. Helen Tredway Graham 
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. Louise Pound 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Dr. Mary E. Woolley, chairman 
Dr. Edith Ware 
Miss Elizabeth Fackt 
Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 
Miss Charlotte Tyler 
Dr. Bessie Pierce 
Miss Shirley Farr 
Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve 
Mrs. J. Austin Stone 
: Miss Grace Crocker 
: Miss Sophie Hart 
Mrs. Bernice Brown Cronkhite 
Dr. Katharine J. Gallagher 


Sectional Representatives 


; North Atlantic Mrs. Rachel Nason 

4 South Atlantic Miss Helen Macdonald 
Northeast Central Miss Mary Kennedy 

. Southeast Central Mrs. F. M. Massey 

“ Northwest Central Mrs. A. H. Woods 
Southwest Central Miss Blanche Dow 
Rocky Mountain Mrs. J. P. Nordlund 

» North Pacific Mrs. J. R. Spacht 

ng South Pacific Mrs. Malbone Graham 

LEGISLATION 

e Mrs. Paul E. Howe, chairman 

o, Mrs. Glen Levin Swiggett 

14 Dr. Louise Tayler-Jones 

nt Mrs. J. Austin Stone 

o- Mrs. Edwin G. Nourse 

-d, Miss Harlean James 

ym Mrs. Alvin Barber 

a Mrs. Paul E. Shorb 
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ed. Dr. Esther Richards, chairman 

be Dr. Frances Fenton Park 

ind Dr. Laura Zirbes 

ity Miss Marion Gary 
Dr. Agnes Rogers 

- Mrs. Irene T. Heineman 

P Mrs. Mary R. Beard 

a Dr. Bessie Pierce 
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by Dr. Katharine Rogers Adams, chairman 

liffe Dr. Margaret Alltucker Norton 

32 Dr. Helen Caldwell Davis 
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Dr. Eunice Morgan Schenck 
Dr. Margaret S. Morriss 
Dr. Marie Dye 
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Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, chairman 

Miss Dorothy Kenyon 

Miss Pauline Goldmark 

Dr. Iva L. Peters 

Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth 

Miss Elizabeth Brandeis 

Dr. Sophonisba Breckinridge 

Mrs. Charlotte Hankin 
Sub-Committee on Legal Status of Women 

Miss Dorothy Kenyon, chairman 

Miss Bertha Rembaugh 

Miss May T. Bigelow 

Miss Emma Wold 

Mrs. Charlotte Hankin 


Apvisory CoMMITTEE ON JouRNAL 


Miss Helen W. Atwater, chairman 
Mrs. Margaret Farrand Thorpe 
Miss Ruth West 


FeLLtowsaie ENDOWMENT 


Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, chairman 
Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones 

Miss Jeannette S. Kelly 

Miss Irma E. Voigt 

Miss Martha Enochs 

Mrs. H. K. Painter 

Miss Grace Wilkie 

Mrs. W. S. Garnsey 

Mrs. L. T. Merwin 

Mrs. Frederick Faulkner 
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Mrs. Howard G. Nichols, chairman 

Mrs. Albert L. Barrows 

Miss Mary Louise Chace 

Miss Maxine L. Girts 

Mrs. Wilson Compton 

Mrs. Karl Fenning 

Mrs. William C. Van Vleck 

Mrs. Lyno R. Edminster 

Mrs. H. C. Kramer 

Mrs. Rutherford Posson 

Mrs. Samuel Herrick 

Mrs. G. M. Campbell 

Mrs. Delos O. Kinsman 

Mrs. James Brown Scott 
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Mrs. Paul E. Howe 
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Dr. Faith Williams, chairman 
Dr. Caroline Ware 

Miss Hildegarde Kneeland 
Miss Ruth O'Brien 

Miss Claribel Nye 

Mrs. W. F. Street 

Dean Gladys Branegan 


SPECIAL, 


MONTHS 
FOR $ 


REGULAR 


Here’s 


HEALTH! . .. every month! 


° HYGEIA, the Health Magazine is published by 
the American Medical Association for YOU! Each 
issue is brim-full of interesting, accurately written 
articles on vital health topics. You'll like the way the 
writers — usually experts in their fields, anticipate and 
answer your own individual health questions. 

This special ““GET ACQUAINTED” offer is for you, 
if you are not already a subscriber. Send for a free 
copy of the current issue and discover just what 
HYGEIA has in store for you . . . Each Month! 
Address: Dept. H. 4. The AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 535 North 

Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, 

qoited by Robert L. Kelly. Issued four times a year. 
3.00. 

The Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual 
Meeting (1936): The Integrity of the American 
College; Addresses by Henry M. Wriston, (Presi- 
dential Address); A. E. Morgan, McGill University; 
Walter A. Jessup, The Carnegie Foundation; Work 
and Program of the Association by Robert L. Kelly; 
The College in Social Progress from the Standpoint 
of the Professions; Education, Engineering, Law and 
Medicine; College Instruction in the Arts; Trends in 
Higher Education for Women; The Liberal College 
in the Tax-Supported University; Present Alumni 
Developments. Minutes, Members, Constitution. 
(BULLETIN, March, pee toe. 

Coliege Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an 
investigation of non-professional offerings in typical 
selected institutions under a subvention from the 
Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Col- 
leges by Edward Safford Jones. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examination Questions in the 
Social Sciences by Edward Safford Jones. An essen- 
tial supplement to Comprehensive Examinations in 
American Colleges by the same author. Single copy 
$1.25; 10 copies $10.00. 

Architectural Planning of the American College 
by J. Fredrick Larson and Archie M. Palmer. The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, $2.00. 

College Instruction in Art by Archie M. Palmer and 
Grace Holton. A comprehensive survey of recent 
developments in the teaching of art in American 
colleges and universities. The aims, content and con- 
duct of art instruction in more than six hundred 
institutions. Association of American Colleges. $1.00. 

Two-Way Currents of Service — The Colleges and 
Their Alumni. Ruth E. Anderson. 100 copies, $6.00; 
50 copies, $3.50; single copy, 15 cents. 

The Alumni Go to College. Ruth E. Anderson, 
Editor. 100 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $3.00; single copy, 
10 cents. 

Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


None of Jhese Poems Has Appeared in Any Anthology 


AMONG THE 1311 POETS: 


Edna St. Vincent Millay — Anna Hempstead Branch — Martha Ostenso 
— Margaret Widdemer — Frances Frost — Harriet Monroe — Laura Benet 
— Ruth Lechlitner — Martha Dickinson Bianchi — Muriel Rukeyser — 
Helen Hoyt — Louise Bogan — Elizabeth Coatsworth — Katherine Gar- 
rison Chapin — Grace Noll Crowell — Marianne Moore — Mary Carolyn 
Davies — Babette Deutsch — Sara Bard Field — Hortense Flexner — 


Fanny Heaslip Lea — Sara Henderson Hay — Josephine Johnson — Ade- 
laide Love — Eunice Tietjens — Ruth Comfort Mitchell — Margaret Fish- 
back — Selma Robinson — Susanna Valentine Mitchell — Marjorie Allen 
Seiffert — Roberta Teale Swartz — Constance Lindsay Skinner — Helene 
Mullins— Abbie Huston Evans—Dorothy Aldis. Edited by Tooni Gordi. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN WOMEN POETS 


SPECIALLY PRICED AT ONLY $3 A COPY 
HENRY HARRISON, Poetry Publisher, 430 6th Avenue, New York 
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SCHOOL OF NursING OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 
The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads 
to the degree of Master of Nursing. 
A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy from 
a college of approved standing is required for admission. 
A few scholarships available for students with advanced 
qualifications. For catalogue and information address: 
The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 


EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 
Advisory Service for Schooling Problems 
Catalogues, reports and data —and iolerae- 
tion from my personal pete of schools 
in ica, France, Swi nd and Italy. 


Nominal Fee for Consultation 
Advice on Camps for Individual Needs 
JANE GRIFFIN 30 East 55th Street, N. Y. 


Vassar College _Institute of Euthenics 
A VACATION SCHOOL FOR 
THE FAMILY 


July 2— August 13, 1936 

A summer vacation school for parents, teachers, and 
other college graduates interested in the family and 
social progress. Study, lectures, discussions on child 
development, nursery and elementary education, mental 
and —— health, house construction, decoration 

and manage soent, parent-education leadership, THE 
FAMIL Y AND A CHANGING SOCIETY. Seminar 
for teachers in connection with the children’s school. 
Handicrafts, golf, tennis, swimming pool. Week-end 
house parties for husbands. 


pm for children two to eight years old whose parents 
attend. 
Write the Director for full information 


INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS 
Vassar College Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Offers @ program of nursing education of collegiate 
gtade in which community nursing is emphasized. 
Course leads to the degree of 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN NURSING 
Two years of study In an epproved college or univer- 
sity required for admission. For bulletin address: 


Office of the Dean, Schoo! of Nursing 
Vanderbilt University, Neshville, Tennessee 
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The Travel Advertising in this issue is es- RUSSIAN SEMINAR 
. d forth h ttend- Including Cracow Convention 
pecially planned for those who are atten eiatieideeenereinientin 
ing the |. F. U. W. Convention at Cracow Lengern De. 8. Tosdon® Sule ont 
this summer. Please mention the Journal For further information sorite 
when ne any travel plans. 146 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass. 
VISITORS to GREAT BRITAIN WHEN YOU VISIT : 
and EUROPE di the 
should have their TOURS planned by: The W.T.A. Swise Dotenuten of Gubemdiay Women 
Ltd., Transport House, Smith Square, LONDON. 


One of the largest and cheapest Travel Organiza- 
tions in Britain. They are specially helpful to Edu- Hot Water Central Heating 
cationalists, and are a Cooperative Service. Visit Central Location 

them in LONDON or write 


13, Cour des Bastions, Geneva, Gwitserians = 
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Miss J. M. Bowie, Assistant Treasurer of the 1 Escorted Summer Tours five to elght weeks — 
1.F.U-W. is taking a party to Moscow and South Races $325 to 25 co $596 — Generous I — Ocean 
Russia for two weeks immediately after the Cra- a First Class Hotele. 

cow Conference. She will be glad to hear from etropolitan Travel Service, Ii Inc. 
American members and friends who may wish to 260 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


ondon, S.W. 1., England. 


Ooo 


in. Write to her at 82, St. George’s Road, | 





COOK’S MAKE YOUR 


THE GOAL OF A 


GRAND TOUR 


OF EUROPE 


Sail July 1st and see seven European 
countries on your way to this year’s 
rendezvous of University women 
from all over the world .. . Cracow, 
Poland, August 26 to 30. Visit France, 
Switzerland, Italy...attendtheSalz- 
burg Festival... see Austria, Hun- 
gary, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany. 
It’s a grand tour, designed especially 
for University women, escorted 
throughout by University leaders! 
And it’s only one of several special 
tours to Cracow ... another, sailing 
August 4, includes Denmark, 
Sweden, Finland and Russia. You'll 
want to study the descriptive folder 
of these tours before making your 
plans. Write forit now! » » » 


THOS. COOK & SON-WAGONS-LITS INC. 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Pittsburgh Chicago SanFrancisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver Mexico City 
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It’s the ovly hotel in 
New York City 


. .- LOCATED in the new Beekman 
Hill section... ‘‘over by the river 
where smart New Yorkers live’ ...a 
short walk to Grand Central, Times 
Square, Radio City . . . convenient 
to all important places of interest. 
A refined clientele . . . homelike at- 
mosphere . . . quiet, comfortable 
rooms, all outside, commanding 


marvelous views of city and river. 


DAILY from $2.00 single 
Write for booklet VW 


Roof Solarium e¢ Cocktail Lounge 
Restaurant 


BEEKMAN TOWER 


(PANHELLENIC HEADQUARTERS ) 


49th Street . . . One Block from East River 
NEW YORK 


p= a a = a 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


helps you get beneath the surface. 
Through long-established connec- 
tions with Soviet institutions and 
through its own independent repre- 
sentation in Moscow, it enables you 
to meet people . . . affords more 
than ordinary tourist services. In- 
quiring travelers . . students, 
teachers, and members of the pro- 
fessions . . . are invited to consult 
regarding their plans . . . either 
for group tours or individual ar- 
rangements . . . without obligation 
or expense. 


THE OPEN ROAD 
Soviet Tour Section 
8 West 40th Street, New York 


Cooperating with Intourist 


$372 


round trip New York with a 
month in the Soviet Union. 
Other tours up to $850 





